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Hounded by their names , the Hitler s 9 Himmlers 
and Goerings today live in poverty and obscurity . 



Frau Goering and daughter Edda. 


TI/TOST of the families of Adolph 
-‘-'-L Hitler and his former nazi 
henchmen are today paying dearly 
for the crimes of the German lead¬ 
ers by living in abject poverty. 

Hounded for eight years by their 
names, the Hitlers, the Goerings, 
th e Bormanns, the Ribbentrops 
and others have tried to bury the 
past in obscurity. 

Most have succeeded in becom¬ 
ing postwar Germany’s forgotten 
men. and women. 

Stripped of their former wealth, 
most of them live in poverty, shun¬ 
ning the limelight and refusing pub¬ 
licity or interviews. Except for an 
occasional lawsuit, their names are 
rarely mentioned in the German 
Press. 

Few Germans are aware that Hit¬ 
ler’s brother and sister are still alive. 

The brother, Alois, was, like Hit¬ 
ler himself, the son of the second 
of their father’ three marriages. 
When Hitler was alive and in power, 
he set Alois up in a restaurant in 
Berlin, but the brother took no part 
in the social or political life of the 
day. 

Today Alois is a wasted, elderly 
man. He lives the life of a recluse 
in Hamburg. He has changed his 
name from Hitler to Hiller. He 
keeps his door firmly barred to 
newsmen and photographers. 

The sister, Mrs. Paula Hitler- 
Wolf, now 57, was a child -of Hit¬ 
ler’s father’s third marriage. As 
lam back as 1923 Paula—unmarried, 
although she calls herself “Frau” 
or “Mrs.”—tacked the name “Wolf” 
on to Hitler to keep herself out of 
the limelight, at her brother’s re¬ 
quest. 


The Nazi leaders’ 
families still pay 


for their crimes 


FROM OUR BERLIN BUREAU , 


Until the end of the war she 
lived in seclusion in Vienna on an 
allowance from Adolf. 

Then she moved to Berchtesgaden 
in the Bavarian Alps. Her few ac¬ 
quaintances say she is penniless, ex¬ 
cept for public assistance and small 
sums sent occasionally by relatives 
and friends. 

Frau Maragarethe Himmler, 59, 
widow of the notorious SS and Ges¬ 
tapo chieftain, Heinrich Himmler, 
also has had her troubles in the 
Bavarian courts. 


Early this year she lost an appeal 
before the Munich denazification 
court and remained classified as a 
major offender under the denazi¬ 
fication law. That meant that her 
personal . property, worth about 
£5000, remains impounded. 

Frau Himmler lives in retirement 
in a tiny Munich apartment with her 
daughter Gudrun, now- 23. 

Gudrun is a seamstress in a dress¬ 
making shop. A denazification court 
which acquitted her admonished her 
to “live a life worthy of a German 
citizen and atone for the crimes of 
your father”. 

The once buxom, bejewelled fun- 
loving Emmy Goering, widow of the 
pudgy Field Marshal Hermann, is 
another nazi widow who Has sought 
and found obscurity. 

The erstwhile actress—formerly 
unofficial “first lady”of Hitler’s reich 
—moved to a drab Munich apart¬ 
ment a year after her husband 


cheated the gallows by swallowing a 
poison capsule. 

Emmy Goering, now fat and fifty- 
ish has also failed in her attempts to 
get her confiscated property released 
by the Bavarian State. She and her 
daughter, Edda, now 14, share their 



Frau Himmler and her 23- 
year-old daughter Gudrun. 


small apartment with a maid who 
looks after them. 

EmmjTlttSde one of her rare pub¬ 
lic appearances recently When she 
attended Edda’s confirmation in a 
Munich church. 

More fortunate than the othefr nazi 
widows ■ is Frau Annaliese von ’3Jib- 
bentrop. Early last year she wort a 
five-year legal battle in a Wiesbad'em. 
court to get her wealthy relatives 
to accept her 32-year-old son, Ru- \ 
dolf, as director of the milliori-dollar I 
champagne firm of Henkell and \ 
Co. 

Martin Bormann jun., 22, son of 
Hitler’s former deputy, has found 
obscurity as a Roman Catholic | 
monk.* 
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Dr. Albert Schweitzer has become 
a legend in his own lifetime for his 
work among Africa's cannibals. 


At 78, this amazing Frenchman has just 
been awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 


FROM OUR LONDON BUREAU 


A GENTLE, old Frenchman ol 78, 
with deep-set wise eyes and a 
walrus moustache has just been 
awarded the coveted Nobel Peace 
Prize for 1952. 

The Frenchman is Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, musician, author, medi¬ 
cal missionary and theologian who 
has spent most of his life in ala ob¬ 
scure part of the jungle in French 
Equatorial Africa. 

He is also the man who is ac¬ 
claimed by Europeans as “The Man 
of the Century.” 

His prize, which is worth about 
£12,000. will help him in the fight 
he started years ago against disease 
among Africa’s cannibals. 

The Norwegian Parliament’s Nobel 
Committee had originally decided 
not to award a prize for 1952. 

But their announcement this 
month followed protests from Nor¬ 
way’s Press which claimed that the 
Committee should never have hesi¬ 
tated in awarding the prize to 
Schweitzer. For no one, as the news¬ 
papers pointed out, ever deserved 
the award more. 

Schweitzer was only 30 when he 
was'acclaimed as the greatest player 
of Bach’s organ music, was a pro¬ 
fessor several times over and had 
won a considerable reputation as 
an author. 

Yet he turned his back on all this 
to redeem the white man’s treatment 
of the African native. 

Schweitzer paid for a medical 
training with the proceeds of organ 
recitals. Then as a doctor of philo¬ 
sophy, divinity, music and* medicine, 
he set out to build his now-famous 
jungle hospital, sinking his worldly 
success in a surgery and dispensary 
in a fever-ridden outpost. 

All he took with him to this out¬ 
post, Lambarene, was his wife .and 
grand piano. 

His first operating theatre was a 
tumbledown fowlhouse and his 
wards, native huts. Yet in his first 
nine months he treated 2000 cases 
of sleeping sickness, malaria, leprosy, 
elephantiasis, dysentery, pneu¬ 
monia and venereal disease. 

Two years later his hospital was 
a flourishing establishment of a 


Natives receiving treatment at 
the Schweitzer hospital in the 
jungles of French Africa. 


dozen buildings and patients were 
walking, or .being carried up to 
500 miles to see him. 

Then ' Schweitzer was interned 
when World War 1 started — as a 
Frenchman from Alsace he was 
suspect as an alien. 

For the first time in years he 
found himself free to sit " down and 
write all day and he was delighted. 
He began his monumental research 
for his work. The Philosophy of 
Civilisation. 

He als,o worked so hard at salvag¬ 
ing the logs he had embedded in the 
riverhank mud for landing stages 
near his hospital that, after the war, 
he had to return to Europe for two 
major operations. 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer — he has 

been acclaimed “The Man of 
the Century”. 

And when he came back in 1924, 
he found his hospital in' ruins, white- 
anted into heaps of. crumbling dust. 
He built another. 

It took more than ten years of 
back-breaking slavery. He cut and 
rolled logs, sawed,, hammered and 
humped timber in the broiling, 
fever-ridden jungle alongside the 
natives he had talked into helping 
him. 

Many of them, the educated ones, 
sat around and watched. One ex¬ 
plained that he could! not soil his 
hands with manual t*ork “because 
I am’ an intellectual.’* 

Schweitzer’s courage might have 
broken under an attitude like this 
yet ' he merely' replied: “I, too, 
wanted. to become an intellectual, 
but I did not succeed.” 

The doctor today mixes modern 
medicine with native superstition. 
-He sometimes pretends to remove 
evil spirits from wounds, has al¬ 
lowed mothers and newborn babies 
to be painted white from head to 
foot to ward off devils. 

And the black men track to 
Schweitzer as to a 'miracle man. 
They like his injections, regarding 
the puncture as an outlet’ for the 
evil spirit. They have a primitive 
yet sincere appreciation of his 
sacrifice. 

Schweitzer is a firm believer in 
the natives’ “high moral and rational 
capacities.” 

He tells the story of a cannibal 
who remarked to him during -World 
War I: “We kill people for food'but 
Europeans kill them merely out of 
cr-uelty.” 

Yet Schweitzer’s main aim in 
Africa has been to release the natives’ 
from fear — fear of fetishes, an¬ 
cestor and nature spirits, and the 
bone-pointing curses of witchdoc¬ 
tors — and to educate them in agri¬ 
culture and hygiene. . - vd 

He believes they must learn these - ’ 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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SOMEWHERE in Hollywood (USA), 
is a man who has been chuckling 
to himself for at least four years 
at the efforts many people have made 
to ferret out his identity. They know 
him only by tne name Santa Claus, 
that he signs on cheques. 

People are wondering who will get 
his mysterious but welcome cheques 
this Christmas. 

Last year Christmas dawned un¬ 
expectedly brighter for a widow in 
Bryson City, North Carolina, a bed¬ 
ridden woman in Owlshead, Maine, 
and a man in Van Nuys, California, 
who saves his bus fare to work to 
support two crippled children. 

Each was touched by the mys¬ 
terious benefaction of the anonymous 
Hollywood philanthropist whose ap¬ 
proach is personal and direct. 

To more than 1500 persons to whom 
he has sent cheques during the last 
three years he is known simply .'as 
Santa Claus, which is how he 
signs the cheques and the letters, ac¬ 
companying them. 

It is an apt pseudonym, for this 
real-life Santa Claus has rekindled 
faith in human nature, not only in 
the hearts of those: whom he has 
helped but in those whom he has 
inspired by his deeds. 

Last Christmas, as in years past, 
l^ord of his “visits” leaked out. 

The widow in Bryson City, receiv¬ 
ed 100 dollars to pay for milk and 
clothes for her two children. 

. The sick woman in Owlshead re¬ 
ceived an electric blanket. 

The Van Nuys man who walks three 
miles to work every day to save bus 
f .res for his youngsters also received 
a gift of-money. 

But no hint of the identity of this 
Santa Claus leaked out. No atomic 
secret ever has been guarded more 
zealously. Probably no more than 
a dozen persons closely connected 
With Santa Claus can call him by his 
correct name. 

Each one of them is pledged to 
tiis confidence and, knowing the good 
lie is doing would, be jeopardised if 
tfiey broke that confidence, they pro- 
'<ect it fully and constantly. 

The Santa Claus cheques are drawn 
»n a branch of the Security-First 
National Bank in the heart of Holly¬ 
wood. 

Manager of the bank, Frank K. 
Galloway, knows as much or mote 
about Santa Claus and his philan¬ 
thropic activities as anyone else. But 
Santa’s secret is secure with Gallo¬ 
way. 

The bank manager will talk in 
generalities about his mysterious 
customer, but when the conversation 
approaches anything that may give 
an inkling of Santa’s identity he 
changes the subject. 

All that can be learned is that Mr. 
Santa Claus is a radio and tele¬ 
vision executive who earns in the 
neighborhood of 2(10,000 dollars a 
year, has two children, a big Holly¬ 
wood office and an unostentatious 
suburban home. 

He is active in civic affairs and 
participates openly in a number of 
’ standard charitable organisations. 

One of Santa Claus’ prime objec- 
v fives, Galloway explains, is to in¬ 
spire others to do things for people 
'wSfcs fortunate than themselves. 

With every cheque he sends a let¬ 
ter urging the recipient to pass along 
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( For four years he has been sending life-saving cheques? 
to needy families, but his identity is a close secret.? 

FROM OUR LOS ANGELES BUREAU 


the good deed to someone else. He 
has encouraged several persons who 
wanted to help his project with'con¬ 
tributions to start their own founda- 
tions, no matter how small. 

For instance, a bachelor in Detroit 
who offered to send Santa Claus a 
large sum of money to carry on his 
work was induced to undertake a 
similar enterprise himself. 

The president of a business firm 
in New Orleans also has set up a 
Santa Claus operation of his own. 
Galloway said there is no way of 
knowing how extensively Santa 
Claus’ good deeds have snowballed. 

Hollywood’s secret benefactor be¬ 
gan his program of surprise assist¬ 
ance when he inadvertently received 
a telephone call meant for someone 
else. 

The • call was from a mother 
who wanted 25 dollars to buy a 
puppy for her child, who was dying 
of a supposedly incurable illness. 

The child desperately wanted the 


puppy and the mother was finan- 
, cially unable to grant her little girl’s 
last big wish. 

The radio executive, instead of 
routing the call to the person for 
.whom it was intended, bought a 
puppy and sent it to the child. 
Miraculously, the 1 child lived. And 
with her recovery was born in her 
» benefactor’s heart the haunting 
realisation that too many people put 
'off doing things for others until too 
late. 


That was the birth of' Hollywood’s 
Santa Claus. 

Bank manager Galloway helped., 
Santa Claus set up a businesslike 
, but publicly untraceable- ,account 
through which the cheques distri¬ 
buted could be honored. No record 
is' kept of the number of persons 
helped or of the money sent out- 
There is no set amount on deposit,' 
but there is always enough to clear 
the gift Cheques. Galloway said he 
had no idea if the money is all 
Santa Claus’ or if others contribute. 

Cheques go out all year, not just at 
Christmas time. This year,- for in¬ 
stance, provisions have been made for 
the disbursement Of about 30,000 dol- ' 
lars among persons whom Santa Claus 
feels are deserving. Just how the 
account works only Galloway knows. 

"Santa has a few people in his con¬ 
fidence who help him spot deserving 
folks,” Galloway explains. “What he 
does isn’t charity. He aims at an en¬ 
tirely different level. The people he 
. sends money to may be charity cases, 
or they may not be. 

“It’s his idea to help people who, 
with just a little extra, shove, will 
get over the top on their own. He 
leaves charity to the organised wel¬ 
fare agencies, for which he does a 
lot of work under his own name. 

“An important part of his activity is 
the letter he writes to accompany each 
cheque. He gets a kick out of helping 
someoiie who doesn’t expect it. He’s 
got a good*imagination.” 

Galloway, who said he sees Santa 
Claus two or three times a year, ex¬ 
plained Santa Claus’ reason for 
anonymity. 

“Santa Claus is a sincere man Who 
wants to help others. He doesn’t want 
any publicity because he feels that 
people in Hollywood—-and elsewhere, 
for that matter — might thoroughly 
misunderstand his. motives.” . 

As it is, Santa is inundated with 
requests for money and gifts. He has 
rejected approximately 3000 such re¬ 
quests after investigation disclosed 
they were phoney or ridiculous. 

A few mistakes have been made, 
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but careful screening eliminates most 
purely mercenary demands. 

To humanity’s credit, Santa Claus 
has been receiving more and more 
disinterested letters of appreciation 
from people who admire his work.. 

: -His mail was loaded with Christmas 
cards last year. Some persons sent 
him little gifts, others asked in letters 
how they can help him. Galloway 
sorts the mail addressed th the bank, 
but directs all mail addressed to Santa 
Claus directly to him. 

When Santa Claus first began 
sending out cheques, the recipients 
invariably thought they'were the butts 
of practical jokers. 

Galloway recalls one Hollywood 
woman who received an early Santa 
Claus cheque and brought it to the 
bank manager’s secretary. 

“My secretary laughed sympatheti¬ 
cally and told her, of course it was a 
joke,” Galloway says. “She was as 
surprised as the woman who had re¬ 
ceived it when I informed her it was 
good.” 

Although Santa Claus had been 
spreading his surprise Cheer some 
time before, his philanthropy came 
to national attention in May, 1949. 

Mrs. Sophie Shanks, a Cincinnati 
(O.) cleaning woman and mother of 
nine children, received in that month 
a 100-dollar cheque signed by him. 
With it came a note suggesting that 
the money, be used to help get a fam¬ 
ily home so they could move -from 
the two rooms into which a 1944 flood 
had forced them. ■ 

Mrs. Shanks and her husband had 


a good, if wistful, laugh. Both were 
sure they had been victimised by 
some heartless prankster. But some 
additional queries led to the happy 
realisation that the cheque was good 
as gold. 

Mrs. Shanks bought a few needed 
clothes for the children with 10 dol¬ 
lars and put the rest in the bank to-! 
ward a new home. 

This incident brought other Santa 
Claus gifts to light. 

An ice-cream manufacturer had 
received an order, paid in advance by 
Santa Claus, to 'deliver free ice cream 
every Saturday to an orphanage. 

A tuberculosis patient in Missouri 
who wanted to become an author was 
sent enough money to buy a type¬ 
writer. 

A woman in Pennsylvania got a 
ticket to visit her son in Colorado. 

A destitute army veteran who found 
27,000 dollars in negotiable -securities 
in a Los Angeles street, sold a pint of 
blood to get bus fare to return them 
to their owner, received 100 dollars 
from Santa Claus. 

Santa Claus’ philosophy runs like - 
a bright thread through the letters 
which he sends along with the gifts'. 

To the poor but honest veteran, 
Harold Price, who found the securi¬ 
ties. he wrote: 

“Honesty should be rewarded. 
When I read of your find, I -figured 
the reward should be roughly 5 pc, or 
at least 1000 dollars. 

“This '"morning when I read the 
reward was 25 dollars and a 50-dollar 
suit of clothes, I felt you’d be let 


down a little and wouldn’t appreciate 
the fact that thousands of people are 
applauding you for your honesty. 

“So I’m enclosing a cheque for 100 
dollars to tide you over until you get 
a job. You’ve made a lot of friends, 
even though you don’t know them. 
Good luck. Santa Claus.” 

In 1950, Santa gave the Los Angeles 
Regional Red Cross a bloodmobile as 
a Christmas present. That same year 
he also sent the nationwide polio ap¬ 
peal a cheque for 1000 dollars, ac¬ 
companied by the following note: 

“When our two children were ill 
last week, my first thought was to get 
them the best medical attention im¬ 
mediately, without regard to the cost. 
It suddenly occurred to me that many 
parents in this Country must first 
think of the cost. 

“It’s a horrible thought — the life of 
a child at stake and a parent has to 
think first, ‘Can I afford it?’ Thanks 
to the polio appeal the number of 
these terrified, helpless parents is 
diminishing. Enclosed is 1000 dollars. 
I wish I could give more, ' -Santa 
Claus.” 

In August of 1950, Hugh M. James, 
a telephone company linesman who 
lives with his family in Lakewood 
Park, near Long Beach, California, 
underwent a series of six operations 
on his legs. 

They had been crushed when some 
power poles fell: 'on .them while he 
was working. 

When Mrs. James opened the morn¬ 
ing mail, she found a cheque for 100 
dollars signed “Santa Claus”. It was 
folded into a note reading: 

“Dear Hugh. One of my helpers 
• told me about how your leg was shat¬ 
tered ‘and about the new baby and 
the loan on the house, so I’m send¬ 
ing you a cheque to help pay medical 


“This is not charity. It is no more 
than you would do for dne of your 
friends. Don’t give up, for you have 
more friends than you know.” 

Now, recovered and at work in 
the clerical department of the tele¬ 
phone company, James looks back 
on the incident literally as a life- 
saver. 

As ah example of how Santa Claus’ 
surprise visits via the' mailbox start 
cham-reactiOns, the James family re¬ 
ceived two cither cheques from anony¬ 
mous donors when news of their gift 
from the Hollywood Santa Claus 
spread. 

Then a Long Beach women’s or¬ 
ganisation, the Caroussel Club, 



“adopted” them and, among other 
things, provided them with full- 
course Christmas dinner. 

That’s the way it is with' Mr Santa 
Claus, of Hollywood. Whoever he is, 
he must be chuckling quietly at the 
'persistent efforts to ferret out his 
- identity. 

He knows that the secret of Santa 
Claus, at Christmas time and all the 
time, isn’t to be found in the account 
records of a Hollywood bank but 
rather in the hearts of people every¬ 
where. • 
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A murderess used 
Christmas wrapping 


/CRIMINALS have used all manner 
^ of ingenious means to conceal 
the evidence of their crimes from 
the eyes of the law, but few have 
shown the bizarre imagination of 
Nina Houseden r of Detroit, Michigan 
(USA), who disguised the dismem¬ 
bered remains of her husband as a 
collection, of Christmas parcels. 

Nina had laid her plans carefully. 

The murder itself was committed 
without a hitch, and but for a faulty 
oil gauge on the car which was to 
take Nina on her grisly, Yuletide 
journey she might have escaped the 
law and the disappearance of Charles 
Houseden might have been nothing 
more than, a record in the missing- 
persons bureau. 

Charles Houseden was young, 
good-looking. He worked as a 
driver "for one of the big interstate 
bus companies. Nina was' also 
young, beautiful, and madly jealous 
of her husband. 

Their marriage came to grief 
early. -Nina’s jealousy grew into a 
mad possessiveness which could not 
bare to trust her husband out of her 
sight. 

She accused him constantly of. 
having affairs with other women at 
the various stop-over points on his 
bus route. Her incessant phone calls 
to the bus depot to check on 
Charles’ movements made her hus¬ 
band’s life a misery and reduced 
the depot switchboard operator .to a 
nervous wreck. 

When Charles could stand his 
. wife’s torment no longer they part¬ 
ed. He obtained a court order to 
restrain Nina from worrying him 
at the bus depot, and went ahead 
with plans to obtain a divorce. 

He moved to a small apartment 
on the other side of Detroit, much 
to the relief of the depot switch- . 
board staff. But Nina was furious. 

The divorce proceedings were due 
to be heard on, December 19, the 


last day of the court’s sitting be¬ 
fore the Christmas vacation. On 
the afternoon of December 18, 
Charles, at home, off duty, receiv¬ 
ed a phone call. 

It was Nina, the old, sweet, lov¬ 
able Nina of the past. She sug¬ 
gested that they forget their differ¬ 
ences for one evening, perhaps their 
last as man and wife; and-that they 
have dinner together. 

Charles fell for the old charm 
and agreed to meet his wife at 8 
that evening. 

Her phone call made and the place 
of meetihg arranged, Niru went out 
to join the bustling throng of Christ¬ 
mas shoppers. She made some odd 



purchases: an enormous amount of 
festive wrapping paper, decorated 
with Santa Clatts and holly, some 
ribbon, a length of clothesline and 
a saw. 

When Nina had suggested to her 
husband that this might be their 
last evening cff official matrimony, 
she had meant' it in, more ways 
than one. 

Their night out was a gay one. 
They laughed and joked of old times 
as they dined together. They. went 
to a movie afterwards—but not for 
long. When Nina, suggested that 
it might be more cosy around the 
fireside in their old home, Charles 
didn’t need any second asking. 

At her home. Nina produced two 
bottles of Charles’ favorite brandy. 
They drank to the past and to the 
future. Charles drank- his brandy 
neat, but Nina’s was well diluted 
with ginger ale. 


Fortune from TV foresight 

FROM OUR NEW YORK BUREAU 


WARTIME merchant marine 
radio operator has made a for¬ 
tune from selling television antennae • 
to American TV audiences. 

He is Joseph. Resnick, 29, chair¬ 
man of - directors of the Channel 
Master Corporation, of Ellenville, 
New York, a leading producer of 
television antennae. , The company 
has a sales volume of £5-million 
a year. 

After his wartime job, Resnick 
started work as a TV repairman and' 
he began doing after-hours work 
for several big business executives. 

Foreseeing the opportunities in 
the TV industry, Resnick left his 
job to start on his own. After two 
tries, he founded Channel Master 
which, after five years, employs 800. 

Resnick did not have much capi¬ 
tal to start with but with help of 
a brother Lou, a farmer, and later 
another brother Harry, who owned 
a delicatessen, store, the cpmpany 
was formed. ' 


Sales volume of the company has 
doubled every -year since the found¬ 
ing. 

A man of action, Joe Resnick has 
conducted a good deal of his busi¬ 
ness over the telephone, with stagger¬ 
ing four and five-figure bills month¬ 
ly. 

Self-trained technically through 
experience and hard study, Joe Res¬ 
nick has made many contributions , 
to the company’s output through his 
inventiveness, notably with an ultra 
high-frequency ■ antenna for use on 
the newer wave lengths recently al¬ 
located. 

A flair for the dramatic has spiced 
his technical and trade achievements. 
Theatres hav'e been rented to en¬ 
tertain, distributors, and trade shows 
have featured towering displays. 
Enormous trucks, dwarfing .those of 
competitors, often have been used to 
excellent effect in transporting pro¬ 
ducts to industrial exhibits.# 


Later, Nina surveyed the sleeping 
man beside her. She rose, tip-toed 
across the room and returned with 
the clothesline she had purchased 
that afternoon. 

Charles never awoke from his 
brandyrsodden ■ slumber, Nina slip¬ 
ped the rope around his neck, knot¬ 
ted- it, pulled hard and strangled 
him. 

That much had been easy. The 
second part of her plan was car¬ 
ried out with great care and thought. 

In the early hours of the morn¬ 
ing, Nina walked' across town to 
Charles’ apartment. She let her¬ 
self in with the key she had taken 
from his pocket and went to work. 

She undid the bundle of her hus¬ 
band’s clothes which she had brought 
with her and put his suit back into 
the wardrobe and the shoes and 
other things into their usual places. 



When she left, the apartment bore 
all the normal signs of having been 
used the night before and left in 
the - usual untidy haste when, the 
occupant left for work that morn¬ 
ing. 

It was nearly dawn when she re¬ 
turned to her own home and the 
now cold body of her dead hus¬ 
band. 

Some hours later, refreshed by a 
short sleep and a hearty breakfast, 
Nina visited a downtown garage, 
where she find Charles had some 
time before their final parting 
made the down payment on a sec¬ 
ond-hand sedan. 

She paid, over the balance of the 
instalments and was told she could 
take possession of the car later that 
day. 

Nina fretted a little about the de¬ 
lay, but there was nothing she could 
do about it, except to go home again 
and get' on with the task of con¬ 
verting her late husband into easily 
transportable pieces. 

This she did with the aid of the 
saw end-a carving knife, wrapping 
each piece in festive paper and 
tying it up with the ribbon. 
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A faulty oil gauge upset the grisly, plans of a 
jealous wife to dispose of her husband's body. 


worked, she sent for sandwiches and 
coffee and that night she curled 
up on the front scat and went to 

Nina’s obvious reluctance to leave 
the car made the garage owner curi¬ 
ous, but the odor which came from 
the pile of gay parcels on the back 
seat made him suspicious. 

When he remarked about the 
smell the pretty girl told him, with 
a charming confidential smile, that 
she had made a smart deal in 
blackmarket venison. She.said she 
was taking it home to her family 
and friends for Christmas dinner. 

The man was aware that country 
folk usually leave venison until it 
is a little “high” before cooking, .but 
he was still dubious. 

He talked the matter over with 
his mechanic and in the early hours 
of the next morning they reached 
across the sleeping figure on the 
front seat and extracted one of the 
parcels. 

They opened it, shuddered with 
horror when the gay wrapping dis¬ 
closed its grim contents. 

Immediately they .phoned the local 
sheriff’s office. , 

When Nina opened her 'eyes the 
next morning, the car was surround¬ 
ed by a squad of police. 

Early the following year, Nina 
Hoyseden was tried and 'convicted 
for the murder of her husband, and 
is serving the first years of her sen¬ 
tence of life imprisonment in the 
Michigan penitentiary. • 


By the time she had finished and 
cleaned away the mess, it was, time 
to collect the car. 

Early the next morning, Nina set 
out for her home town, near Padu¬ 
cah, Kentucky. Along the way she 
intended to dispose of the pile of 
gay looking Christmas-wrapped par¬ 
cels, which were packed on the back 
seat. But she didn’t ' get' very far. 

A passing motorist took pity on 
the pretty g;irl in the broken-down 
sedan and. towed her to the nearest 
garage. 

It didn’t take the garage mech¬ 
anic long to discover the cause of 
the trouble; the engine had burnt 
out. The oil gauge had been un¬ 
truthfully indicating “full” when it 
wasn’t, and no one had bothered 
to check it. 

Nina fumed about dealers who 
sold faulty second-hand cars, but 
there was little she could do about 
it. 

The garage owner listened to her 
story. He said he would ’ try and 
repair the engine in time for her 
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Where cancer takes its toll 


A UN organisation aims at world program to arrest the disease. 


JJESULTS just announced of an ex¬ 
tensive three-year survey by the 
United Nations World Health Or¬ 
ganisation show that Australia has 
an annual rate of 127 deaths due to 
cancer for every 100,000 population. 

The survey, conducted in 32 
nations and territorial divisions, also 
showed that Austria, with 211 
deaths per 100,000, has the highest 
rate of cancer victims. 

Other nations with a higher rate 
than Australia are England and 
Wales,. 194; Scotland, 192; France, 
173; West Germany, 169; Switzerland, 
162; Ireland, 157; Denmark, 156; 
Norway, 150; Netherlands, 147; Bel¬ 
gium, 146; .New Zealand, 141; Iceland, 
140; America and Sweden, ,139. 

Ceylon ranks lowest in cancer 
mortality with 14 fatalities per. 
100,000 inhabitants. Other low rates 
are Cyprus, 20; El Salvador, 21; 
Dominican Republic, 23. 

Although three of the four listed 
regions with the lowest death-rate 
lie in the torrid zone, the UN Or¬ 
ganisation discounts this as proof 
that climate is a determining factor 
in cancer mortality. 

Two important factors, according 
to American Scientific Director Dr. 
Charles S. Cameron, account for the 
low death-rate reported by these 

One is that infectious and con¬ 
tagious diseases in these areas take 
such a heavy toll that the average 


age of death is mucJi lower than in 
nations in the temperate zone, where 
medical progress has greatly length¬ 
ened life expectancy. 

Thus, since cancer strikes most 
frequently in the over-40 age group, 
there are many'more potential cancer 
victims in medically-advanced, tem¬ 
perate zone countries. 

A second factor is that more primi¬ 
tive regions do not keep accurate 
death statistics. In some, not more 
than 50 pc of total deaths are re¬ 
corded, and of these, no cause of 
death is given in 60 pc of the cases. 
Added to this is the frequent failure 
to diagnose cancer when it exists. 

Dr. Cameron, who was appointed 
president of the International Com¬ 
mission on Cancer Control last May, 
says' the commission has as its goal 
eventual application of a world pro¬ 
gram of' cancer control. 

“There is no doubt,” he says, “that 
we face great difficulties in estab¬ 
lishing successful measures for can¬ 
cer control in all nations. 

“The vast differences in the stan¬ 
dards Of living, the varied customs 
and even political and economic bar¬ 
riers pose knotty .problems that must 
be solved. 

“In time, these will be overcome. 
Meanwhile, the utmost co-operation 
between nations must be shown if- 
our drive to eliminate the cancer 
menace is to be successful.” • 

Page Seven 


She rose, tip-toed across the 
room and returned with the 
clothesline. 

to get home by Christmas Eve, but 
he told her that the job would 
at least 24 hours. - 
Much to his surprise, Nina told 
him that she would wait, while he 
and the mechanic fixed the engine, 
she did. She stayed by the 
and chatted to the men as they 

















> TOYS ARE AS OLD 



M ILLIONS of children all 

■ world, thousands of them _ 

Australia, are being thrilled this 
Week by gifts of toys. 

Boys are gloating over the latest 
tn jet planes, girls are nursing dolls 
■ that talk, eat, sleep and walk. 

Such things at Christmas are 
taken for granted today, but in fact 
children 3000 years ago were get¬ 
ting the same thrills, though then 
there were no‘Christmas celebra¬ 
tions. 

Earliest known toys were un¬ 
earthed a few years ago, under the 
foundation, stone' of a temple built 
at the ancient Persian city of Susa 
about the year 1100 BC. 

Onlookers at the foundation cere¬ 
mony had evidently placed-small ob¬ 
jects in use at that time into the 
trench before . the •' stone was laid, 
. just as is done on many occasions 
these days. 


Persian children played with a lion on 
wheels and a little piy 3000 years ago 

By L. T. SARDONE 


Among the objects found in the 
recent excavation were two litttle 
animals made of white limestone: a 
little pig—or it could be a porcupine 
—and a small lion on a stand with 
wheels^ which could be drawn about 

Miniatures of houses, ships, slaves 
and the like in the form 0/ toys 
and in the gayest of colors, have 
been found in the tombs, of ancient 
Egyptians, but their purpose was of 
a very different nature. They were 
the funeral offerings placed there to 
serve the departed in the world be¬ 
yond. 

Time has destroyed all vestige' of 
the toys of the ancient Homan and 
Grecian youngster, that is, all those 
not made of clay or metal. But 
it is known that children were given 
rattles and clappers to play with, 
but it is anybody’s guess as to what 
form other toys took. 

Pictures on vases, though, have 
shown the hobby horse and the 
two-wheel cart. 

Similarly, little is known about 
toys for the young during the Middle 
Ages. Possibly, with a rather rough 
system of child education, toys may 
not have beeen cultivated to a great 
extent. 

Burnings and plunderings by 
barbarians destroyed those litttle ob¬ 
jects cherished by children, though 
of no value to the destroyers. 

During the 16th century the toy 
trade, which was to be of such im- 
•portance to South Germany, par¬ 
ticularly Nuremburg, gradually be- 
' came organised. 

Toys at this favorable, period were 
produced., of thq most varied de¬ 


scriptions and in huge numbers. As 
many as 30,000 trumpets were turn¬ 
ed out in a single year, while the 
figure for small brass cannon reach¬ 
ed astronomical limits. * 

By mass production means, too, 
prices were brought so low that 
Nuremburg and. for a time, its smal¬ 
ler neighbor town, Furth, had prac¬ 
tically no competition to meet. 

The latter half of the 18th cen¬ 
tury saw the birth of a toy, which, 
in a short time, ‘“conquered” the 
world—the tin soldier. 

Andreas Hilpert takes the credit 
for its invention. Along with his 
brother and son, in the year 1760 
he began casting in tin, small flat 
figures attached to stands. They pro¬ 
duced all shapes and sizes of do¬ 
mestic and wild animals, gardens, 
trees, fountains and the like in the 
brightest of colors. 

Then they hit on the soldier motif 
as being especially suited to mass 
production. 

These could be made in numbers 
and their painting eould be done 
more easily when produced in quan¬ 
tities. 

Eventually every country saw its 
own soldiers reproduced in. this new 
form. Miniature warriors packed in 
ngat boxes, supplied by the hand¬ 
workers of Berchtesgaden, were 
bought in thousands of toyshops to 
the delight of every boy. 

The mechanical or automatic toy 
came during the 19th century, made 
possible by the introduction of the 
clock spring. Further developments 
have been the battery-operated toy 
and that propelled by the tiny steam 
and petrol engine. In addition. 
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AS THE WORLD 


there have come the constructional 
and educational toys—steel , build¬ 
ing sets,, house-building sets,' games, 
model craft and the “real thing” in 
the way of scooters, tricycles, pedal 
cars and walking horses. 

The doll cavalcade has reached 
the stage now where the wonder 
doll, besides walking, talking and 
sleeping, can also sit down. Some 
have real sets of teeth and what 
are described as “flirting” eyes. 1 


Children of ancient Persia, 3000 years ago, were just 
as thrilled with the lion on wheels as the youngster 
of today with a toy space-man outfit. 


The toy trade in Australia to¬ 
day has reached, important dimen¬ 
sions with a postwar output repre¬ 
senting over Si-million in New 
South Wales alone. 

For the local manufacturer there 
are a number of problems. He 
must face strong competition from 
oversea countries; he has to even 
out his production so that a big rush 
does not occur all at one end of 
the year with slack periods over the 
rest of the year. 


He has to devise ways of keep¬ 
ing all his models up-to-date with¬ 
out involving expensive changes in 
dies and machinery. Children of 
a certain age ard highly disdainful 
of anything that looks in the least 
old-fashioned. But, despite these 
handicaps, many Australian-made 
toys are sold comparing favorably 
. with overseas offerings. 

Closely allied to the historical side 
of toys is the spirit of giving which 
is paramount at Christmas-time. 

Apart from the individual and 
family gifts, one of the biggest in¬ 
dependent ventures of its kind is the 
toy fund sponsored by The Sun daily 
newspaper of Sydney. 

It began in 1921 when members 
of The Sun staff inaugurated the idea 
of collecting toys and distributing 
them at Christmas in the big hos¬ 
pitals where there were sick children 
denied the happiness and comfort of 
the home circle. 

In that year a few collected cash 
from friends and acquaintances and 
bought toys. 

A public committee was formed in 
1922 and the idea was launched on 
a bigger scale, with the support of the 
then State Governor Sir Walter 
Davidson and Health Minister C. W. 
Oakes. 

During the following 31 years The 
Sun Toy Fund has become so solidly 
established that there is nothing of 
a comparable nature in any other 
part of the world. 

Total of toys purchased in a single 


year is £3000, besides which there 
are hundreds of others made and 
donated. 

Toys collected go to 30 city and 
85 country hospitals throughout 
NSW. 

Particular attention is given to the 
world’s biggest children’s hospital, 
Royal Alexandra Hospital at Cam- 
perdown (Sydney). 

Among the many recent gifts from 
the fund were a library of children’s 
books, a record library, and a range 
of occupational therapy “toys” which 
.included electrical motors and gar¬ 
dening tools. 

Film projectors and equipment 
have also been supplied to other hos- 

* Of the thousands of people who 
have been associated with the fund 
over the years, several are worthy 
of special mention. In the first year, 
Mrs. Amelia Board Marshall, of 
Waverley, who had always displayed 
a keen and sympathetic interest in 
child Welfare, gave £100 to the fund. 
For the remaining nine years of her 
life she gave £100 or more each year. 

From then on, the public subscrip¬ 
tion list has always been headed by a 
gift of £5/5/- in her memory. , 

A stalwart worker was Mr. T. P. 
H. Nance, one-time chief of the NSW 
Fire Brigade, who spent all his spare 
time making colorful wooden toys 
for the fund. When he retired he 
carried on the self-appointed task, 
with the help of his wife and 
daughters, until he died. 

Mr. Sim Levy, of Rose Bay, and 
Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Schlesinger. of 
Kingsford, today regularly make big 
quantities of most acceptable articles 
to delight little patients, spending 
all their spare time at the labor, and 
themselves paying for the material. 

For 25 years two women support¬ 
ers have each year bought and 
dressed a magnificent doll named 
Nola to be given to the child longest 
in hospital. Some children spend 
many years in plaster or strapped to 
surgical frames. 



For 19 years another supporter has 
given Phyllis for the girl next in 
this- poignant competition. Others 
have since contributed dolls for girls 
next in line. All remain anonymous. 

Many, in smaller measure, see in 
the fund a vehicle by which they can 
perpetuate the memory of loved chil¬ 
dren who have died, and so several 
items regularly appear in subscrip¬ 
tion lists with this object. 

All around Australia there are 
other similar organisations having as 
their object the purchase or making 
of toys or other gifts to lighten the 
pain and tedium of sickness in chil¬ 
dren in hospital at Christmas¬ 
time. | 

Perhaps, 3000 years ago toys may 
have been made and given with the 
same object in view. 

Perhaps the tiny pig or the lion 
on wheels found under the temple 
foundation-stone were treasured as 
much by the children then as the 
Hopalong Cassidy cowboy suits or 
the doll’s house of today.* 
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THE GAY 

WIDOW 


'T'HEY were both strangers to Mrs* 
Hanson, the two men standing 
in the porch of her suburban home 
on Christmas Eve. 

The one who had knocked the 
holly off the • door in pressing the 
bell was the taller of the two. He 
was a lean, wiry individual, with a 
hatchet face poking out from be¬ 
neath the black brim of a hom- 
burg hat. 

His companion was a dapper, li-ttle 
man with cold, blue eyes and a 
drooping mouth. But for the im¬ 
maculate cut of his clothes and the 
slightest hint of determination 
about his chin, he wofild have look¬ 
ed quite nondescript. 

So Mrs. Hanson thought. She al¬ 
ways summed people up at a 
glance. 

The tall man spoke first. “Good 
morning, Mrs. Hanson. You are 
Mrs. Hanson, aren’t you?” 

Mrs. Hanson replied rather - indif¬ 
ferently that she was. 

“We’d like to ask you a few more 
questions about your late husband’s 
death. We know it was a tremen¬ 
dous shock to you, but we won’t 
keep you long if you’d be kind 
enough to answer them,” the tall 
man said soothingly. 

Mrs. Hanson felt herself taking a 
liking to the tall man. He w.vs 
a policeman, of course, but he was 
not quite as officious as the men 
who had investigated her husband’s 
accident and ordered her about at 
the inquest. 

“Come in, gentlemen,” she said, 
and she swept down the hall of 
her neat, little home giving her visi¬ 
tors a full view of her shapely figure 
and long, graceful legs. The two 
men doffed their hats and followed, 
exchanging approving glances. 

For Mrs. Hanson looked by no 
means the grief-stricken widow 
they had expected. 

She was a yoyng thirty-three, 
blonde, beautiful and feeling, at 
that moment, on top of ’ the world. 
She did wear a fashionable black 
frock to satisfy propriety concern¬ 
ing her husband’s sudden demise a 
few weeks before, but that was only 
token grief. 

She also took care to look suit¬ 
ably miserable when she walked 
down the street, and closed her eyes 
if someone sympathised with her as 
if trying to recapture some moment 
of her life with the late Robert. 
But otherwise she felt gay and 
free. Particularly free. 

As the two men entered the 
lounge, Mrs. Hanson said, “Sit down 
there, please,” pointing to a period- 


A SHORT STORY 


style settee which had once belong¬ 
ed to her late husband’s grandpar¬ 
ents. 

Mrs. Hanson herself sat down on 
a Louis XIV chair, crossing one leg 
over the other an,d noting with in¬ 
ward satisfaction two pairs of eyes 
following the rim of her skirt. 

“I really don’t know what I can 
tell you that I haven’t already told . 
the other officers, or written down 
for the inquest. But I’ll be glad 
if I can help you.” 

The tall man pulled out a pair 
of rimless spectacles and glanced at 
some documents. “Would you mind 
once more describing your late hus¬ 
band’s , er accident?” he 

said after a pause. 

“Well, he had a bad heart in the' 
first place,” Mrs. Hanson began,' 
taking care to drop her eyes 
sadly, “and, although the doctors 
had told him not to, he always in¬ 
sisted on taking that walk up to the 
cliffs once or twice a week. 

“For several weeks before - the 
” she stopped for a brief mo¬ 
ment, “I accompanied him on his 
walks because I was rather worried 
about him. * 

“Robert was a bit older than me, 
you know. Forty-eight to be exact. 
He was never really fit in all our 
twelve years of marriage, but evet 
since his car accident last Christ¬ 
mas he had gone to pieces. 

“Well, on that Wednesday ‘'after¬ 
noon, I went with him as usual. 

“We got to the cliff top and were 
looking out at some ship when I 
saw something which looked like 
a 'handbag lying near some rocks 
a few yards away. 

“It was only a piece of leather, 
but that’s incidental. While I walk¬ 
ed over to look at it, I heard my 
husband make a stifled cry, lose 
his footing and fall over the cliff. 

“I ran forward to grab him, but 
I hadn’t a ghost of a chance of get¬ 
ting to him in- time. 

“I must have stood there scream¬ 
ing for some time because several 
people ran up to me and helped 
me walk back home. It was all so 
terrible. 

“The police later recovered Rob¬ 
ert’s body. He had died instantly, 
which was one good thing. But 


RY PETER MAIJY 


then there was the inquest and* you 
know the rest, gentlemen . . .” 

The rest. Mrs. Hanson swept back 
a curl of blonde hair and glanced 
quickly up at the two men. No one 
would ever know the rest of the ■ 
story,' the real story. 

When she was a young girl of 
twenty she had wanted to be an 
actress, but that had. all gone by 
the board when her. ' parents per¬ 
suaded her Robert Hanson was quite 
a catch. She had often felt since 
that her whole life had been frus¬ 
trated. 

Yet in Robert’s death she had- 
played the part of her life . . . the 
part of the grieving widow, lonely; 
pining, seemingly with nothing left 
in life' except her memories. 

She had wept at appropriate times 
during the inquest, demurely flut¬ 
tered a handkerchief as the coroner 
recounted her husband’s fall over 
the cliff and leant heavily on the 
policeman’s arm as she was ushered 
into the witness-box. 

Mrs. Hanson inwardly smiled as 
she remembered the words of the 
kindly coroner: 

“You have suffered a great loss; 
dear lady. I wish there was some¬ 
thing I could do to ease your grief, 
but I can only hope that you will 
find a new happiness to fill the. 
emptiness in your life ...” 

She hadn’t really loathed the late 
Robert Hanson. She had just felt 
nothing about him. He went to the 
office in the morning and retailed 
again at night. He did the same 
the next day and the day after that. 
He was just a habit. 

Other women might have scream¬ 
ed at the boredom. But Mrs Han¬ 
son was essentially a gentle woman 
and she accepted everything philo¬ 
sophically. 

Even in death, she prided herself, 
she had been gentle. The late 
Robert' on that fateful Wednesday 
afternoon had peered over the edge 
of the cliff and it had needed only 
a gentle push to transfer him to 
the next world. 

And when she occasionally felt 
pangs of remorse she comforted her¬ 
self with the thought that he was 
p'robably better off there, anyway. 

She was certainly. The^e was a 
few hundred in their joint account 


The tvidoufs shapely figure brought approving glances 
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at the bank, but that was a pit¬ 
tance. 

The fifteen thousand she would 
collect from the insurance company 
through Robert’s death would secure 
her for the rest of her life. And, 
appropriately, it would come at 
Christmas time. 

Mrs. Hanson’s thoughts were in¬ 
terrupted as the tall man glanced 
up from his documents and gave a 
slight cough. 

“Just for the record, Mrs. Han¬ 
son,” he began, “will you tell us 
why you toqk out that rather large 
insurance policy on Mr. Hanson a 
few months before he died.” 

“Well, he never had been really 
well, as I’ve told you,” replied Mrs. 
Hanson, - brushing back the same 


The future, Mrs. Hanson reflected 
at that moment, was particularly 
bright. 

She intended to leave Knightly, go 
far away from the women’s insti¬ 
tute, the weekly visits from the 
rector’s Wife, afternoon tea at Mrs. 
Humphreys, and the inevitable trip 
to church on Sundays to ' hear the 
unexciting Rev. Mr. Amery. 

Robert had promised her for years 
that he would take her to Cannes 
for the film festival—Mrs. Hanson 
was an ardent film fan—or to some 
romantic port on th e Mediterranean. 
Now, she could take it. 

If Robert had lived to be a hun¬ 
dred, and the thought of this sud¬ 
denly alarmed Mrs. Hanson, he 
w,ould never have got around to a 


The Christmas holly had been knocked off Mrs. 
Hanson’s front door. It was a bad omen. 



It needed only a gentle push to transfer him to the next world. 


irritating curl of hair. “His nerves 
were shot to pieces for one thing. 

“But I only thought of it after 
his accident last Christmas, you 
know,” she lied glibly. 

“He had a blackout while driving 
his car over the bridge at Fenton. 
A s the car jumped the bridge, my 
husband was thrown clear and re¬ 
vived as he fell in the water. 

“But the car was a complete 
wreck and my husband would al¬ 
most certainly haWe been killed if 
he had not been hurled clear. 

“But even after* that he refused 
to give up driving, despite my pro¬ 
tests, so- I thought I’d better take 
out a policy. I had to think a 
little about my own future, you 
know . .” 


trip abroad. 

■With Robert, it was always to¬ 
morrow, next week, next year . . . 
even her honeymoon had been cut 
to one week at an earthy seaside 
resort because her husband was a 
key man at his office. 

The tall man peered inquiringly 
at Mrs. Hanson and asked, “Did your 
husband ever go to a doctor’s to find . 
out why he had that blackout?” 

“Oh yes,” said Mrs. Hanson. “I 



nagged him for days after the acci¬ 
dent about it. You see he hadn't 
been too well—even for him—after 
th e smash, always was tired and, 
funnily enough, got tremendous 
thirsts. Sometimes he got up in 
the middle of the night just for a 
.drink of water.” 

Mrs. Hanson had dropped hey 
guard now. She was talking freely, 
which was not uncommon for her, 
but still sadly fluttering her long 
eyelashes to keep up appearances. 
She frowned and went on: 
f “Qur family doctor didn't'think 
anything was wrong when' my hus¬ 
band finally saw him' early last 
February and gave him a certificate 
to say he was fit. 

“Then my husband saw a speci¬ 
alist and he soon found out the 
trouble. My husband was a dia¬ 
betic. That was why he was al¬ 
ways thirsty. Robert said nothing 
about it because he thought it might 
affect his job. 

“Anyway, he had to have those 
dreadful insulin injections every 
day and he was awfully upset about 
it. 

“I had to cook special foods for 
h?m and watch his diet all the time. 
You know ... no food with sugar 
in it, so much of this, so much of 
that.” 

She sighed. “But. really he didn’t 
let his illness affect his work. "For 
if I wasn’t about, he gave himself 
the injections. And....” 

TVfRS. HANSON 
looked up and 
found she was talking to herself. 
The two men were huddle^ over the 
documents, the tall man pointing a 
long, bony finger at some writing 
and muttering something to his com¬ 
panion. 

“Well, really gentlemen,” protest¬ 
ed Mrs. Hanson, “you ask me to 
tell you about this dreadful busi¬ 
ness and now you aren’t even listen¬ 
ing.” 

The tall man opened his mouth 
to speak, but Mrs. Hanson cut him 

“What are those papers anyway?” 
she demanded. 

“They’re the office copies of the 
insurance policy you, took out on 
your husband’s life,” the tall man 
replied smoothly. 

“Insurance? But I thought you 
were from the police.” Mrs. Han¬ 
son’s mouth opened in surprise. 

“Forgive me,” Mrs. Hanson, I 
should have introduced us before, 
'but you acted as though you realised 
who we were,” said the tall man 
gently. “I’m Mr. Jackson and this 
is Mr. Eri~son. Both from Life 
Company, of course.” 

“Well, I did make a mistake,” 
smiled Mrs. Hanson, regaining some 
of her self-assurance. 

“I’m afraid you did,” said the 
newly-introduced Mr. Jackson. 

“Your policy wasn’t finally signed 
until last April yet your husband 
knew he was a diabetic in February 
and there is no mention of it in the 
application you signed. 

“We won’t,' in the circumstances, 
be able to pay you that cheque for 
fifteen thousand after all.” 

It was all Mrs. Hanson could do 
to contain herself ak she hurriedly 
showed the two men out. 

For the first time in her life si 
no longer felt gentle as she slam 
med the front door and angrily rip¬ 
ped a piece of mistletoe off a framed 
portrait of her , late husband- 
grinning.-* ’ 
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The Famous 

Busilacchio 

The World's 
Finest 


PIANO 

ACCORDION 



See all the magnificent 

to 120 bass. Glorious tone 
—streamlined appearance, 
combined with guaran¬ 
teed craftsmanship. 

JUNIOR MODELS FROM 
£10/15/- 

12 BASS MODELS FROM 
£24/10/- 

Write for further details. 

. Terms Gladly 
Arranged 



JBL1641. 

YOU GET THE BEST 
At NICHOLSON’S. 


DRINK HABIT 
DESTROYED 


Thousands of homes which have been 
ruined through drink have been re¬ 
stored to happiness by Eucrasy. 
Established 57 years it destroys all 
desire for alcohol.. Harmless, taste¬ 
less, can be given secretly or taken 
voluntarily. State which required. 
Full twenty days' course, 30/- 

OEP7 A EUCRASY CO 

297 Elizabeth St., Sydney 


MODERN HERBAL REMEDIES 

FAMOUS FRENCH FORMULAE 

i are the results of years oi , 

I research by emineut World I 
| Scientists in the miraculi 
nature remedies. Highly 
commended for their pre- i 
ventive ‘ and curative actions I 
in the treatment of arthritis — ' 
diabetes — bronchitis — dermatitis 
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RADIANT HEALTH LABORATORY 
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“Tidings of 


Australia is becoming more carol-conscious than ever 
as new . Australians join in candlelight festivals. 


THE earnest faith in Christmas and 
all that it stands for always has, 
and always will be, expressed in the 
songs of . the people. 

These songs, called carols today,' 
many of them now universal, sung , 
in honor of the birth of Christ, have 
often, been derived from ancient 
pagan festivals far older than'Chris¬ 
tianity itself. 

The word “carol” came probably 
frbm “carblla” a, circie, of ring dance, 
accompanied by a chorus; once an 
important part of the old Latin and 
Teuton winter festivals, sometimes 
called the solstice. 

Stonehenge, the great ring of stones, 
once a temple of the ancient Drtiids, 
on Salisbury Plain, England, was re¬ 
ferred to by early writers as the 
“Giant’s Dance” or “Giant’s Carol”. 

However averse the clergy might 
have been from pagan ritual, the 
“carolling” or combined song and 
dance was continued, with limitation^, 
into the early festivals of the Chris¬ 
tian church. 

The crib of the infant Jesus with 
its traditional stable surroundings, 
was set up inside the church, to be 
danced and sung around; and some 
of the early Latin hymns were writ¬ 
ten for these dance tunes. The same 
custom is often revived today. 

But the carol did not become popu¬ 
lar with the pepple until' about the 
middle of the 13th century, when the 
firm chants and litanies, written and 
sung in Latin, were translated into 
simple language. 

It was St. Francis of Assisi, who 
first brought these simple festive 
songs to the people. 

From Italy, the carols were carried 
by strolling players and minstrels into 
France, Germany and to England, 
Many of them became or were adapt¬ 
ed as folk songs ahd dances, accom¬ 
panied by music. 

Churches ahd town councils, seek¬ 
ing alms for the poor, organised their 
own bands of travelling singers and 
musicians and sent them forth at 
Christmas-time. 

These official groups came to be 
known as “waits”. The word “wait” 
coming from the reed instrument, 
played by some of the musicians to 
accompany the singers. 

Besides their singing, these groups 
also performed special Christmas 
plays, in the churches and town halls. 
In simple verse and with the help 
of singers and musicians, they retold 
the story of the birth of Christ, the 
arrival of the shepherds and the wise , 
men; and other Biblical scenes—fore¬ 
runners of the great religious musical 
dramas to come later, from men like 
Bach and Handel. 

Part of the music written for the 
famous Coventry carol play, which 
was first performed under the patron¬ 
age of Queen Margaret, wife of Henry 
VI, is still being sung as a carol to¬ 
day. 

In 1521, Wykan de Worde, assistant 
to the printer, Caxfon, gathered to¬ 
gether many of these early songs and 


published the first book of English 
carols. 

During the time of Cromwell, the 
Puritans, who frowned severely on all 
form of merriment at Christmas fes¬ 
tivities, forbade the singing of carols 
altogether. But they were soon re¬ 
vived after the Restoration. * 

From that time, came many of the 
well-known tunCs and lyrics still 
popular today. 

Nahum Tate, Poet Laureate in the 
reign of Queen Anne, and the man 
who turned many of the original 
Psalms into. well-Jinowri hymns, also 
■retold the story of the angel and the 
shepherds of Bethlehem, in the carol, 
While Shepherds Watched. 

The story was told again, a cen¬ 
tury later, in the lines of a beautiful 
poem by a Mrs. Alexander, wife of 
the Bishop of Derry, for the carol, 
Once in Royal David’s City. 

Although the Christmas of .our 
ancestors Was always celebrated with 
its due solemnity it was, neverthe¬ 
less, a time for cheerful thought, and 
many other songs written for the fes¬ 
tivities haVe come down as carols. 

“God rest you, merry gentlemen” 
full of homely cheerfulness, was a 
favorite over three centuries ago, and 
is still popular. 

The great English hymn writer, 
Charles Wesley, brother of John Wes¬ 
ley, founder of the Methodist Church, 
also Wrote a number of songs for 
singing at Christmas. 

His Hark How all the Welkin Rings 


“COW TREES” 



because s large quantity of white- 
milk-like juice exudes from their Hunks 
when cut. The "milk" of one species 
is very palatable and rourishing, and 
for cenfuries the natives have used 
it for food. Another rare species 
found in Guatemala oroduces a juice 
which is almost indistinguishable from 
cow's milk both in appearance and 
taste. The “cow tree milk" even res¬ 
embles' ordinary milk in that it sours 
quickly on exposure to air. 


Paqe Twelv 
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has now become the familiar, Hark 
the Herald Angels Sing. But the tune 
which is sung today is not Wesley’s. 
It was adopted later, from a religious 
work of Mendelssohn. 

Adestes Fidelis, better known as 
O Come All Ye Faithful, was first in¬ 
troduced into England just over 100 
years ago. The English version is' a 
translation of an old Latin hymn, 
dating back to before the 17th cen¬ 
tury. 

A comparative newcomer, being 
only just over 100 years old, is the 
very beautiful Silent Night. It was 
'written by the pastor and organist of 
a little town in the Bavarian moun¬ 
tains for one of theit own Christmas 
festivals. 

It has since become world famous. 

That immortal story of a king’s 
humility, told in Good King Wences- 
las, has been derived from a legend 
woven around the saintly character 
of a king of old Bohemia in Central 
Europe. The tune' of the carol came 
originally from one of the ancient 
Scandinavian spring festivals. 

Since the end of World War II 
there has been an enormous revival of 


carol singing in Australia. During the 
week before Christmas,-in Sydney and 
other cities of' the Commonwealth, 
great open-air candle-light carol fes¬ 
tivals have been held. 

Choral societies, massed military 
and police bands, and soloists have 
been joined by groups of migrants 
from overseas, bringing with them 
the Christmas songs of their own 
lands. . • , 

The public response has been tre¬ 
mendous. Thousands of people have 
attended the festivals and ijaany more 
thousands, in their own homes, in the 
towns and outback,- have listened to 
the radio broadcasts. 

This year, the old and favorite 
carols will be sung again, as Chris- 1 
tians throughout the world raise their 
voices to honor-the birth of Christ. 
And the simple message— those Tid¬ 
ings of Great Joy, first given, to the 
shepherds outside Bethlehem.’ will be 
repeated once more.* 

Ail glory be to God on high. 

And to the earth be peace; 
Goodwill henceforth from Heaven 
to men 

Begin and never cease. 


A SAINT IN THE JUNGLE 


(Continued from Page 3) 

lessons first hefore they ean be led 
towards self-government. 

And while he has been devoting 
his life to this humanitarian work, 
Schweitzer has been pondering a 
cure for the moral sickness of the 
Western civilised man. 

Schweitzer spends part Of his 16- 
hour day writing. His tiny office at 
Lambarene is cluttered with 
crumpled, curling pages of manu¬ 
script hanging from nails amid 
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medical reports and administrative 
papers. 

They are the third volume of his 
Philosophy of Civilisation in which, 
the American Arts Foundation 
claims, is expressed the wisdom of 
“the individual living today with 
the best solution, of the world’s prob¬ 
lems.” 

Today the whole world waits for 
Schweitzer’s work. His sacrifice has 
done much for the African blacks. 
His writing may do as much for the 
white man. • 

Page Thirteen 






















CAPITALIST LUXURY CREEPS INTO THE SOVIET 

Free caviare aboard 
Red airliners \*" d han *\ 

[the costj 



A top airline company, is trying to 
make Russians more air-conscious. 


R USSIA’S Aeroflot Network has 
begun serving a thick caviare 
sandwich free to every passenger on 
the route from Helsinki to Moscow, 
in a bid to make people more air- 
consqious. 

Probably the world’s only airline 
to provide this delicacy, ' the sand¬ 
wich, neatly packed in a paper car¬ 
ton, is placed in the luggage rack 


By SIDNEY WEILAND, 

FROM MOSCOW 

above each seat before the planes 
take off. 

Although Soviet civil airliners still 
lack many of the amenities of West¬ 
ern air services — there are no safety 
belts, for one thing — Western diplo¬ 
mats who regularly make the five- 
hour journey from the Finnish cap¬ 
ital to Moscow report that Aeroflot 
is trying to give, its passengers greater 
comfort — at the risk of official dis¬ 
approval. _ 

Passengers on the Helsinki-Mos- 
cow route are mostly diplomats re¬ 
turning to duty after leave abroad, 
but at "Leningrad they are often join¬ 
ed by ordinary Soviet citizens for 
the flight to Moscow. 

The ordinary Russian is being urg¬ 
ed to do more travelling by air now 


BOOKS 


One Thousand Nights and One 
Nighty 

Translated by 4 
Powys Mathers, s 
4 vols. £8/12/6 
To read the book 
of One Thousand 
Nights and One 
Night— that cen¬ 
tre of miracles— 
is to lose orfeself 
in a world of 
magical beauty 
through' the in¬ 
dulgent eye of the 



* The Encyclopaedia of Sex 
Practice, by Drs. Willy Van- 
der, Fisher and others. Edited 
by Norman Haire, ChM, MB, 
836 pages, 230 illustrations. 

32 in full color_63/- 

Lemmy Caution Omnibus by 
Peter Cheyney. 576pp _ 17/6 

Meet Mr. Callaghan by Peter 
Cheyney. 576pp __ __ 17/6 

Ideal Marriage by Van de 

Velde _45/- 


YOU MUST 
READ! 


The Works of Rabelais. Illus¬ 
trated by Francis Broadhurst. 
Francois Rabelais, a 16th cen¬ 
tury French author, immortal¬ 
ised by his stories which with 
wit and humor portray the inti¬ 
macies of everyday life. 45/- 

* These volumes are to be supplied 
only to Medical and Educational stud- 
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181 HAY ST., SYDNEY 
MA5588 
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Box 97, Haymarket Post Office. 
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that Aeroflot connects with big cities, 
even in the remotest areas of Central 
Asia.. 

A neon sign over Moscow’s Metro- 
pole Hotel invites Soviet travellers 
to “use air transport”. The fact that 
the 385-mile Leningrad-Moscow 
flight costs 247 roubles — 35 roubles 
less than first-class travel on the 
same journey by the “Red Arow” 
express train — is also drawing more 
travellers. 

Russia’s latest passenger plane, the 
IL-12, with a seating capacity of 27, 

' is used on the Helsinki-Moscow run. 
Modelled on the American Dakota, 
it has replaced Russian-built DC-3’s. 

' Passengers are welcomed aboard 
by attractive hostesses wearing an 
ordinary dress with only a. uniform 
jacket, to denote their status. 

Before the aircraft takes off, they 
bustle around fixing-the adjustable 
seats for comfort. 

Then, unlike their Western. sisters, 
who are- busy preparing coffee or tea, 
they sit down at the back of the 
plane and read a book. 

The passengers content themselves 
with copies of several Soviet maga¬ 
zines, notably the satirical review, 
Krokodil, provided for them in the 
luggage-rack. 

Though boasting many up-to-date 
facilities, including a .comfortable 
waiting-room and a restaurant over-. 
looking the runway, the Russians are 
apparently not interested in providing 
large-scale hangar 'space for their 
commercial planes. 

Few airports in the w-orlfl have so 
many aircraft on view on the ground 
as Vnukovo airport in Moscow. 

Aeroflot’s planes are painted in an 
attractive blue and white design, 
with a red tail tip bearing the ham¬ 
mer and sickle flag. 

Pravda, the Communist Party’s 
newspaper, claimed recently that 
Russia’s Five-Year Plans had pro¬ 
vided Soviet airmen “with perfected 
aircraft in which they could fly far¬ 
thest, quickest and highest of all”. 

, It also claimed that the Soviet 
Union now occupies first place in the 
world for air records. 

Although this claim is somewhat 
exaggerated, there is no doubt that 
the Russians are making a strong bid 
to gain world supremacy in commer¬ 
cial flying.* 


A British cyclist., Thomas Godwin, 
is believed to hold the world's cycling 
endurance record. He once cycle'd 
100,000 miles in 5 00 days, an average 
of 200 miles a day for every day for 
a year and a half. Each day’s total 
was checked. 
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Whv we celebrate Christmas 

Though it's a world-wide Christian festival today, Christmas is linked with many ancient pagan rites. 


TV/jiOST Australians take Christmas 
for granted. Popularly, it is a 
.season of holidays, presents and 
merrymaking. Nationally rt celebrates | 
the most significant event in the re¬ 
ligion of white races —the birth of . 
Christ. .' 

Scientifically it poses problems in 
agriculture, folklore, archaeology, 
astronomy^ physiology and history 
(ancient and modern). 

For instance why do most of us., 
eat big dinners at Christmas? Was 
Santa Claus an historical personage? 
Was the Star of Bethlehem a brilliant 
conjunction of planets? What’s the 
idea behind Christmas trees? How . 
old are Christmas customs? Should 
we celebrate Christmas in May in¬ 
stead of December? 

Few Australians realise that 
Christmas was once banned in Eng¬ 
land by an Act of Parliament and 
ofir ancestors were forbidden Christ¬ 
mas church services, feasts, holidays 
and merrymaking. 

That ban imposed by Oliver 
Cromwell lasted 12 years, but Christ¬ 
mas returned, stronger than ever, 
with the Merry Monarch, Charles II. 

That was only 306 years ago, a 
mere moment in ' the history of 
Christmhs customs, which,are grafted 
on earlier observances thousands of 
years old. 

Do Australians eat too much 'at 
Christmas? Let’s sit down to a 
Christmas dinner. It’s a “moderate’’, 
one, only 32 courses. It includes 
plum pudding (made . of chopped 
meat, spices, ginger, suet, herbs, 
plums, cinnamon, cloves,, onions, 
salt, vinegar) fowls, boned, boiled', 
chopped up, mixed with fruit-juice, 

■ eggs,- saffron, ginger herbs and 
spices,, brazed beef similarly treated, 
“high” ryenison, mince, pies .stuffed 
with meat and spice, no currants, 
pepper-stuffed swans and herons, 
fish seethed in cheese and ginger. 

That’s a Christmas dinner our an¬ 
cestors ate, using hands, teeth and 
spoons, They ate for hours till they 
rolled oyer exhausted. They over¬ 
ate because it was winter, and over¬ 
eating solved farming problems. 

In winter their stock had to be 
hand-fed or killed. It was good bus¬ 
iness to kill big numbers, as hides 
were worth money, and ..used for 
clothing, saddles, harness and other 
leather goods. 

So the) people had huge Quantities * 
of meat and fat on hand around 
Northern midwinter which is Christ- 
. mas-time and lapped up .the. lot. 

That’s the .origin of Australian 
Christmas dinners. But since Christ¬ 
mas falls in summer here ■ Aus¬ 
tralians have no incentive to over¬ 
heat, and like their food plain.' 

Our plum puddings contain no 
plums, often rio; suet, and always 
no meat. The same goes for mince 
pies, which are -put of fashion, any¬ 
how. Christmas turkey is an Amer¬ 
ican innovation. Columbus is said to 
have eaten the first and it’s an 
American bird, too. 

.Santa Glaus, the red-faced, whisk¬ 
ery gift-promiser • of the big city 
• stores, is a comparatively recent 
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The Christmas message is rung 
out from church bells in all 


parts of the world. 


BY OUR 

SCIENCE WRITER 


newcomer to Christmas, by way of 
America and Holland. 

His name is a garbled version 
of St. Nicholas.- The original St. 
Nicholas was Bishop of Myra in 
Asia Minor, now patron saint of 
children. But he didn’t climb down 
chimneys and there are no reindeer - 
in Asia Minor. 

Santa Claus, giftbringer (for good 
children only) was taken to Amer¬ 
ica by the first Dutch settlers there, 
who wore, costumes like the present, 
store Santa Claus. His reindeer may' 
come from mid-European versions of 


St. Nicholas as a children’s saint 
“from the frozen North”. 

Behind most of these legends lie 
very old ceremonial customs which 
scientists have traced back thousands 
c£f years. 

. At the time of their conversion 
to Christianity our British ancestors 
were a rough, savage lot who stuck 
to their age-old customs. Leaders 
of- the early Christian Church, find¬ 
ing these customs impossible to abol¬ 
ish, toned them down and gradually 
got them associated with Christian 
customs- and festivals. 

For hundreds of years after Christ’s 
death there was no fixed Christmas 
Day, as the date of his birth was in 
dispute. It is not known with cer¬ 
tainty today. 

By the fifth century AD, Decem¬ 
ber 25 was fixed on by all except 
a few Christian sects. 

The Star of Bethlehem should 
prove a scientific marker of the 
exact ,-date. »What brilliant star 
shone in ^he east at the time of the 
Nativity? 

Neither Venus nor Jupiter, the 
two brightest “stars” (planets) in 
the sky were there on December 25, 
BC 1 or AD 1. 

No “new star”, which is the sud¬ 
den appearance of a brilliant star 
where none shone before, due. to an 
atomic explosion in space, was re¬ 
gistered on that date in Chinese 
Annals, the reliable chronicle of new 
, stars, comets and all strange sky 
appearances over 2000 years. 

But the Annals do register a pew 
star in BC 4, and a comet in the 
same year, • 

In BC £ and 7 Occurred a rare 
and striking phenomenon a “triple 
conjunction” of Mars, Jupiter and 
Saturn, three brilliant planets appar¬ 
ently jammed close together in-the 
sky. 

For these and other reasons many 
Biblical scholars favor May 16, BC 8, 
or April 9, BC 4, as the true date 
of the Nativity. 

This will not affect the present 
or future date of Christmas, which 
Still remains “the day on which the 
birth of Christ- is commemorated.” 

It is Midwinter Day for the North-* 
ern Hemisphere, but Midsummer - lor 
lucky Australians who make it a 
holiday festival outdoors. • 



f | You know me , don’t you..? \ 

J I'm 5usie and I'll be seeing you a^ain 
\jiOon m a new adventure with plenty ofthriils/ 


DON'T MISS IT. SUSIE'S 
NEW ADVENTURE STARTING 
IN WORLD'S NEWS NEXT WEEK. 
ORDER IT NOW. 
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LUCK j S as modern a word as'atom 
bombs, sound barriers or' miracles 
of medical science; 

LUCK i S as old as the Pyramids. 
... was an accepted word by the 
founders of astronomy, mathematics 
or Navigators . . . 

Talismen were invented to influence 
the .wearer’s fortunes for the good. 
The most famous was the, great Seal 
- of Solomon h 


Now read what others say: 

isville, Q'la. 
you gavr 

_ ... .'ownstnll 

t Golden Gasket. 

G. H., Cairns, <?id 
“The day after 1 

my; banker not., _ _ _ 

cheque' (amounting to three figures ),— 

quite unexpected; Hoto, :%s this t- •— 
accounted for, fact • is. stranger 

, Auburr 


i am grateful ; for your ! 



BETTER MEN 

Only training will secure bet¬ 
ter pay and security. In good 
times and bad the better paid 
.men' are always .those with 
extra training. Send for your 
FREE STUDY GUIDE NOW. 

INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

140 Elizabeth Street,-Sydney ' 
182 Wakefield Street. Wellington. N.4 




At 93, she stands 
no nonsense in 
the Red Lion 


BY PATRICIA BOXHALL,. IN LONDON 


IT’S taken Mrs. Emma Dickerson a 
long time to tame the'locals in 
her pub in Swaffham, Norfolk. • It 
used to be the roughest, toughest, 
rowdiest drinking house for miles 
around, but she’s changed all that. 

Now she#has them where, she wants 
them—and she’s 93. 

For 58. years the Red Lion public 
house in the centre of this small 
market town has been Mrs. Dicker- 
son’s home, and since the- death of 
her husband 31 years ago she has 
managed it singlehanded. 1 
- Besides serving drinks, ‘ counting 
the money, keeping, the books and 
checking deliveries and payments, 
she keeps the house and does the 
cooking for herself and her 68-year- 
old son-in-law. 

She’s .Only a slight person -— little 
more than five feet tall—but even, 
now she: can handle the unruliest 
drunk or stop the most hot-blooded, 
fight. . . 

When «shc calls “time” there is 
neY.er any argument about drinking 
up. Within five minutes, the bar is 
empty. She always limits customers’ 
drinks. When she thinks a man has 
had enough she sends him home. He 
goes, too—quietly. 

Between serving drinks, washing 


glasses, and opening, bottles, she told 
me she was born in a. pub and, 
“reared on beer mugs”. * 

“Before we settled in the Red Lion,, 
my husband and I managed three, 
other pubs at different tithes,” ,she 
said. 

“Nowadays it’s an easy life, but 
when we took, over the Red Lion-pub 
life was. really 'rough. We used to 
stay open all day and all night. The 
.customers never went homo and we 
'couldn’t turn them out. % 

“They used to sleep all over the 
floor until the morning and then we 
gave them hot beer and they went 
straight tb work. 

“Never a night went by without a 
fight. They used to throw -bottles ■ 
and sticks about. I let them carry 
on for'a while and then when it got,, 
too rough I poured beer over them.” 

■ Whenever Mrs. Dickerson talks 
about .the “good bid days” a twinkle 
comes into her eyes. 

: She- looks around the bar and re¬ 
members the days when “Old Harry” 
or “Old George” threw, his mug,, 
across the room and knocked a cus¬ 
tomer’s hat. off or smashed the pic¬ 
ture on the wall. 

“We don’t have any of that now, 
though,” she grinned. “I wouldn’t 


Princes' isles now Turkish holiday spot 

FROM OUR ROME BUREAU 


T»USINESSMENr.and their families 
‘** in-Turkey escape:from the hurly- 
burly of city life in Istanbul by go¬ 
ing to a -group of scenic islands ..once 
the playground of the Sultans. 

These balmy islands called The 
Isles of , the .Princes, are only about 
10 miles from the heart of the 
ancient and busy city, but they have 
kept their restful atmosphere. 

' Fashionable villas and casinos are 
interspersed with secluded retreats 
in cool pine groves. No ears are 
allowed. . 

There are nine of the red-rock 
islands in the Sea of -Marmora, near 
the Anatolian, coast, . Five are un¬ 
inhabited. The four main islands— 
Buyuk Ada, Heybeli Ada, Burgaz 
and Kinali—have a permanent fish¬ 
ing and farming population of some 
16,000, swelled in summer by 30,000 
part-time residents. 

For many Byzantine emperors and 
their families,, they were once places 
of'exile, hence their.name. Some of 
the royal personages became monks, 
entering" monasteries within sight of 
the Conslantinople palaces where 
they formerly reigned in splendor. 

Because of the monasteries and 
their* inhabitants, the islets also have 
' hpen called “Isles of the Priests”, 
says the National Geographic 
Society. ■ . 

Formerly called Prinkipo, Buyuk 


Ada is the largest of the group. A 
hilly island nearly nine miles In 
circumference, it was once the’ re¬ 
treat of hermits but is now a place 
of high fashion with a Riviera at¬ 
mosphere. 

From the Monastery of St. George, 
crowning a 655ft peak on the .island, 
there are striking views of- the coast 
of Asia Minor. In the ruined Mon¬ 
astery of the Holy Virgin, three of 
Constantinople’s most famous em¬ 
presses .were exiled. 

Even more scenic, end secluded is 
nearby Heybeli Ada, formerly called 
Khalki, site of the Turkish Naval 
College and of a theological, school. 

Its forest-fringed shores, indented 
with tiny bays, formed a setting 
for the tender love of Emperor John 
VIII and' his Empress. Maria. 

As .the Byzantine Empire tottered, 
toward its end early in the. 15th‘ 
Century, together they built a mon¬ 
astery. She died alone while he 
was away seeking Western aid 
against the Turks. 

Pine-crowned Burgaz,. originally 
named Antigone after the -father of 
one of Alexander the,'Great’s gene¬ 
rals, has elegaiit homes. Kinali, 
smallest of the inhabited islands, 
suggests in its barrenness -the tra¬ 
gedies it has seen. Three emperors 
and three empresses of Byzantium 
were among its royal exiles. • 
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Nobody yets rowdy when Ma Dickerson’s 
behind the bar. They wouldn’t dare 


ui mild beer was 2d, or ljd if you 
orought your own mug. 

‘There 1 was a difference in the 
.aste, too. Some of the youngsters 
of today would be drunk on just one 
pint of the old beer.” 

Many of Mrs, Dickerson's custo¬ 
mers are eighty or ninety-year-olds 
who have been going to the Red Lion 
since they were old enough to drink. 

Ask them how Mrs. Dickerson 
handles her customers and they all 
tell you she never stands any non¬ 
sense. “None of us would dare 
answer her back,” they say. 

Time has changed -the appearance 
of the Red Lion. The sawdust has 
been swept from the floor and -the 


old spittoons taken away, but Mrs. 
Dickerson still looks like an old- 
fashioned lady from a picture book 
in her long black aress, gold' drop 
earrings and high black boots. 

She has. old-fashioned ideas about 
women in pubs, too. Although she 
never turns a hair at the sight of a 
drunken man, a woman drinking in 
i bar really shocks her. 

“In my time the women used to 
wait outside for their men-folk, or 
come round the back for their 
drinks,” she says. 

“A pub is a man’s place and 
women should be barred. I’m dif¬ 
ferent, because I know how to handle 
them.” • 


MADE HIS 


Joseph Strasser was invited to a fancy- 
dress ball. He decided to go as a 
"Turkish pasha, and set to work on glass 
samples to deck himself out. When 
officials saw his extraordinary cos 
tume, they believed he must be wear¬ 
ing stolen diamonds, s.o they called 
the police. Strasser explained that 
he had made them himself, and he was 
cleared. But he had founded a new 
industry—making artificial diamonds! 


for a customer in the Red Lion 
at Swaffham, Norfolk, England. 


penny hedge 


allow any trouble to. develop. I al¬ 
ways stop an argument in. case it 
turns into a fight. 

“But in the old days we really had 
fun. Everyone would be singing, 
and then it would all end in a fight. 
There 'Would be fists, flying and 
glasses going over. I miss all that. 

“But now my customers just -sit 
and drink-t-and they ';d.0n’t drink 
much, either. 

“I suppose they haven’t got 
money. When I first staffed, 
of the best whisky was 3/6. 


'T’HE old custom of Planting the 
Penny Hedge on the lonely sea¬ 
shore near the East Coast town of 
. Whitby, England, brings plenty of 
sightseers every year to the. dis¬ 
trict. 

There is nothing particularly spec¬ 
tacular about it, but it is-one of the 
most ancient of the old British eus- 

The ceremony, which dates back 
to 1315, is said to be an act of pen¬ 
ance to atone for the murder of an 
old hermit who once lived in the 
district. , 

The story alleges that five nobles, 
while on a hunting trip, followed 
a stag which took refuge in the her¬ 
mit’s hut. 

As it was the hour of- devotion, 
the hermit barred his door and re¬ 
fused to allow the hunters to enter 
' until he had finished praying. 

The hunters, angered by "this, 
smashed in the hut-door 


derod the old man as he knelt in 
prayer. 

The murderers were excommuni¬ 
cated by the church — Whitby 
jAbbey — and before they were re¬ 
admitted, representatives of the five 
families concerned had to consent 
to an annual penance. 

This provided that they bad to cut, 
"with - a knife costing one penny, 
- enough brushwood to build a hedge 
op the foreshore, of Whitby. 

’ The hedge had to be strong enough 
to witKstami three tides. 

In the course of time, the families 
involved, by payment of large sums 
to the church, obtained permission 
for other h* +0 perform their penance 
for them. 

Today it is carried out by. two men 
from the village, 

During the planting of the hedge, 
the Town Crier reads out a full ac¬ 
count of the Crime and an ancient 
horn is blown to signify that the pen- 
paid.# 


signify 
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Native worship of Cross 
of Carabuco stirs inter- 
est in the story of an¬ 
cient Indian martyr. 


BY ALEG DE MONTMORENCY 
FROM BUENOS AIRES 


ARCHAEOLOGISTS an.d religious 
authorities in several South 
.American countries are investigat¬ 
ing an old Indian legend about a 
prophet who is said to have preach¬ 
ed the Christian faith in the shadows 
of the Andes Mountains many hun¬ 
dreds and possibly thousands , of 
yeafs ago. 

The legend states that the pro¬ 
phet was put to death on the shores 
of Lake Titicaca in -Bolivia and re¬ 
cent archaeological discoveries in 
that area have quickened interest 
-in the investigations. 

There is a persistent native be¬ 
lief in tke Christlike Messiah, who 
suffered martyrdom—or the “pas¬ 
sion”—in that remote corner of 
South America some time in the 
dim: past. 

The old Indian city Qf Carabuco,, 
where the prophet is reported to 
have lived, is now a ghost town. 
on the shores of Lake Titicaca. 

Carabuco, which the. Spanish . con¬ 
querors depopulated when they »ar- 
ried away its inhabitants to the sil¬ 
ver mine's of Todos Los Santos, ap¬ 
pears to have been built by the 
Koyas or the Aymaras. * 

It was the capital of the blood¬ 
thirsty and mighty Emperor Makuri 
when the, most . surprising episode . 
of the pre-Spanish ‘ era took place. 

This, the old legend says, was the 
arrival in the region of a man who 
carried on his baek a wooden cross, 
and whom the inhabitants called 
Thunapa. 

The man —no, one seems to know 
where he could have come from— 
knew the doctrine of Christ and 
professed it in this mountainous re¬ 
gion with the express permission 
of Makuri. 

He might have succeeded in evan¬ 
gelising those lands before the ar- 
rival of Spanish missionaries, if one 
of his disciples, Kolke-Huymakha, 
had not fallen in, love with beautiful 
Khana-Wara, daughter of the Em¬ 
peror Makuri. 

Angered, 'Makuri ordered the 
couple put to death, then unleashed/ 
* Violent persecution against the 
followers of the prophet, in which 
Thunapa himself perished'.* after 
ferocious tortures. 

Great miracles are reported to 
have occurred after his death. No ' 
one was able to destroy his wooden 
cross, which was thrown into the 
fire, but would not burn. 

Finally, the Cross of Carabuco, as 
t, is now known, was cast into a 
Jffiep chasm, which today is called 
Pulpito del Diablo (Devil’s Pul¬ 
pit). 

From there, many centuries later, 
it was reported to have been re¬ 
trieved by a Spanish priest, Father 
Sarmiento, to whom the Indians had 
related Thunapa’s story. 
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a Christ in the Andes 


Lake Titicaca, Bolivia, where the legendary prophet met his death. 


That cross rests today in the little 
Carabuco oratory, amid colonial- 
period jewels, and the extraordin¬ 
ary richness of the chapel, with its 
massive-gold ornaments testifies to 
the reverence for the miraculous 
cross held By the Spanish Viceroys 
and Bishops. 

How Thunapa happened to come 
to the area—-and who he really was' 
—is still a-mystery. 

One hypothesis is that he may 
have been one of the Irish monks 
or abbots, who, eleven centuries ago, 
quit Iceland after the arrival of 
heathen Norsemen to the island 
of the Sagas. Not. all of the vessels 
which carried those Irish clerics 
away from Iceland reached Ire¬ 
land, and Thunapa may conceivably 
have been on^ of the survivors. 

Another possible origin of the le¬ 
gend of Thunapa and of his wooden 
cross would put the whole episode 
not centuries, but thousands of 
years before the arrival of the 
’’Spanish conquistadores, and would 
connect Thunapa, his Cross and his 
para-Christian teachings, with the 
ancient connection which the region 
appears to have had with Egypt. 

Two Egyptian texts—at Karnak 
and in Bibal-el-Moluk in Egypt— 
dating from the 18th and 19th cen¬ 
tury BC, and purportedly relative to 
a. period around 10,000 BC, speak of 
a continent lying west of Atl.antis 
and inhabited by red men (“boF’), 
which may have been . South 
America. 

The cross, symbol of which is found 


in many Pharaoh’s tombs, and in 
those of their queens, is of un¬ 
known antiquity in Egypt. 

The tradition of the crucified and 
resurrected Messiah who taught a 
doctrine of charity, is believed to 
have inspired the Hellenic legend of 
Orpheus and the Gothic one of Bal- 
dur—both greatly antedating the 
Christian era., 

Thus, according to this second 
hypothesis, Thunapa may have been 
an early Egyptian para-Christian, 
who penetrated the rugged Bolivian 
mountain country and came to grief 
there. 

The third hypothesis, which the 
legend of Thunapa and of the Cross ' 
of Carabuco has provoked is, if pos¬ 
sible, even more fantastic and is re¬ 
jected by the-church authorities in 
South America. 

According to it, Thunapa would 
have been the Christ Himself, who 
came to suffer his passion in this 
corner of South America simultane¬ 
ously with his incarnation in Pales¬ 
tine. 

These speculations are creating 
hardly' a stir, however, among the 
deeply mystical Aymara Indians, in 
whose midst Thunapa is said to have 
lived and from whose forebears he 
had suffered his martyrdom. 

Today, as in ages past, the broad- 
shouldered, deep-chested men with 
a coppery skin and plain, impassive 
faces flock from their mountain 
grounds to, the shores of the shal¬ 
low sun-lit Lake Titicaca, where 
they kneel to worship the Cross of 
Carabuco. • 
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10-million tons of Sargassum, 
or Gulf seaweed, in the Sargasso 
Sea. It is the home of countless 
millions of strange sea creatures, 

minute animal life and crustaceans. 
It is also the. place where eels mate' 
and die. The young grow to the 
elver stage, when they commence 

their incredible Panderings to rivers 
and ponds in the interior of Europe 
and America. 

k k k 

As the eagle is the natural enemy 
of the serpent, it was chosen as the 
supporter of the lectern in churches. 
+ * ★ 

Yule-dough or “dow”, a little 
image of a baby in pastry, was 
formerly baked at Christmas , and 
presented by bakers to their cus¬ 
tomers . . The custom is still carried 
out to a certain extent in the county 
of Durham, in England. . In the 
same manner, the chandlers of old 
used to give Christmas candles to 
their customers. 

k ■ k ★ 

The Greeks thought up the fold¬ 
ing bridge chair, though not, of 
course, for bridge! Many years be¬ 
fore the birth , of Christ they had 
portable chairs with legs that folded 
up to make for easier carrying and 
storage. 

★ ★ ★ 

To stop mould forming on cheese, 
store it in a covered container with 
a couple of lumps of sugar. This 
also eliminates mould already 
formed. 

k k k 

In Russia, gifts are believed by 
- children- to come from Babuska, the 
old grandmother who is thought to 
have wilfully misdirected the Wise 
Men from the East, and in penance 
ever after has distributed gifts on 
Christmas Eve to 'all good children, 
k ★ A 

A London butcher named William 
Webb once solved the problem of 
bad debts by placing this notice 
in his window: “This ’ business will 
be compelled to. close shortly owing 
to bad debts. A list ’will be shown 
giving the names and amounts ow¬ 
ing.” Immediately the money be¬ 
gan rolling in. and the shop did 

not close! 

k k k 

The distinctive color of the tur¬ 
quoise is due to absorption of light 
which is scattered and reflected from 
layers just below the surface of the 
stone. 

* ★ + 

In ancient times the great feast of 
Saturn was held in - December v when 
the temples were. decorated with 
greenery. The custom was later 
altered to Christ’s birthday. In Ger¬ 
many and Scandinavia the holly was 
called Christ’s -thorn from its use in 
church decorations. The early 
Christians called the Christmas 
greenery “ righteous b r an ch e s”, 
which probably referred to branches 
of fir and pine trees. 

k * ★ 

Men. not women, wear veils 
among the Tuareg tribes of the cen¬ 
tral and western Sahara. Night and 
day the male nomads wear long 
cloths wound around head and face, 
leaving exposed only the eyes and 
tip of the nose. 

k k k 

The chief of police in a West Ger¬ 
many city was recently sent by 
American occupation authorities for 
a short stay in the US to learn the 
techniques of US police. He has 
been arrested for corruption! 
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DO YOU 
KNOW 
SETHIS? 
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J-JTNDU researchers ■ have cofne 
upon the world’s Oldest-known 
shipbuilding manual. It is written 
in Sanskrit and incorporates nautical 
notions brought into India by Aryan 
invaders 4000 years dgo. By way of 
warning to builders, the shipwright 
lays down: “No iron is to be used in 
holding or joining planks in the bot¬ 
toms of ships intended to be seagoing 
vessels, for the iron will inevitably 
expose them to the influence of mag¬ 
netic rocks in the sea.” 


There are as many as 750,000 tiny 
air cells in an ordinary bottle cork. 
In addition to its lightness and re¬ 
silience, cork is almost impervious to 
gases and liquids. 

kkk 

In olden times Christmas Day was 
one of the times when attendance 
at one’s parish church was compul¬ 
sory by law. The object was prob¬ 
ably to test loyalty to the Crown. 
Absentees were required to explain 
their default before the ecclesiastical 
courts, and in -most cases a fine was 
the most lenient penalty. 


BIGGEST EVER 

PROBABLY the largest Christmas 
pudding ever made was one which 
a British shopkeeper invited his cust¬ 
omers to share in 1718. The pudding 
weighed 1,0001b, and was boiled con¬ 
tinuously for 14 days at an inn in 
Southwark, London. It was conveyed 



to the place where the feast was to 
be held accompanied oy a band and 
the cheers of the oeople. However, 
hardly had the cart started than it 
was raided by a Jang of thieves 
armed with knives and hatchets. They 
made short work of he pudding^ and 
the guests had none. 


ACCORDING to botanists, oranges. 


In Belgium on Christmas Eve, 
children fill their wooden shoes with 
grain for the reindeer of Saint 
Nicholas. 

kkk 

At Mount Ranier, in Washington 
(US), there are 40 square miles of 
glaciers. 


Scotland is the Scottish Seaweed Re¬ 
search Association. A biological di¬ 
vision studies the life-histories of 
certain seaweeds and - finds out the 
environment they like best. An en¬ 
gineering section operates a vessel 
specially equipped for examining 
deep-sea weeds and the best methods 
of harvesting them. A chemical 
division studies the constituents of 
the plants arid how to extract those 
of commercial importance. 

One of the greatest discoveries in 
the prevention of tuberculosis . is the 
simple idea of at Danish postmaster 
who, some years ago, thought that 
people would be willing to buy a 
special stamp to decorate their 
Christmas letters, the proceeds to go 
to helping consumption sufferers. 
The idea took root in many countries 
and today - hundreds of millions o;| 
these stamps, called Christmas Seals, 
are bringing in funds for tuber¬ 
culosis patients all over the world, 
kkk 

The Corpus Christi Festival, 
which takes place on the Thursday 
after Trinity, is one of the great cele¬ 
brations of the Roman Catholic 
Church. It was instituted in 1264. 
kkk 

A curious link between birds and 
reptiles is a bird called the hoat- 
zinn, that lives along the rivers of 
Venezuela. When young, this crea¬ 
ture has hooks on its wings, which 
enable it to climb trees, and in this 
respect it resembles a reptile. An 
extinct link between birds and rep¬ 
tiles is the fossil archaeopteryx, 
which once lived in Bavaria. It 
had a reptilian skull, teeth, a long 
tail, and had feathers like a bird. 
kkk 

A watchmaker in Hungary adver¬ 
tises his alarm clocks as follows: 
“Sturdy like a tractor, exact like an 
astronomer, and reliable like a com- 


A court known as the Board of 
Green Cloth used to form part of 
the British Royal Household, and 
was presided over by the Lord Stew¬ 
ard. It was so named because the 
members sat at a table covered with 
green cloth. It existed in the reign 
of Henry I, an,d was abolished in 
1849. History records' one motion 
passed by the board in June, 1681: 
“Order was this day given that the 
Maides of Honor should have cherry 
tarts instead of gooseberry tarts, it 
being observed that cherries are 
three pence a pound!” 


are given a friendly welcome, the 
hospitality thus shown being certain 
to bring a blessing on the homes 
visited. 

k k k 

Natives of the Marquesas Islands, 
in the" Pacific, harpoon wild cattle, 
as they have no firearms. Dogs aid 
them in hunting, which is practised 
only for food, not for sport. 
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O LD Harry Gardiner came up 
from-the gully, his pick on his 
shoulder, his fossicking dish in his 
hand. He was disappointed; only a 
speck of gold that day. 

A good find would mean a new 
hut. That last rain had found holes 
all over the rusted iron of the. roof. 
It wasn’t pleasant to have your bed¬ 
ding wet when you were getting 
old and inclined to rheumatism. 

He kicked open the door and 
soon had the fire going .under the 
big black kettle. 

From the house along the road, 
he could hear a child’s voice.' That 
would be the • poultry-farmer’s little 
boy. Harry had often seen the lad . 
when he was going past on his 
way to the township. 

When first the child had met 
Harry, wide brown 'eyes had stared 
at Harry’s .white beard and thick 
eyebrows. Then the boy had 
smiled. 

“Hullo, Father Christmas!” 

“Hullo, son!” 

“I’se Tony Kershaw. You 
bwought me my trike last Christ- 


“Yes. Father Christmas. I keep 
it in the shed when 1 not widing 
it.” 

After that, the boy always Spoke. 
Sometimes the old man saw the 
father working among the white 
hens. Often Tony’s mother was in 
the flower garden., trying to coax a 
few blooms from the hard soil. 


. Tony, beside her, had greeted 
Harry the first time the fossicker 
had passed when the mother was 
there. 

“Hullo, Father Christmas!” 

The 'woman had been enfibarrass- 
ed. 

“O, hush, Tony!” 

But Harry had smiled. “That’s 
all right, Mrs. Kershaw. Tony and 
I understand each other.” 

Then he had leaned on the fence 
and glanced over the frail plants. 

“What you want, Mrs. Kershaw, 
is some cuttings of plants grown 
in the district. . They’re hardy— 
■used' to the cold winds that blow 
about these parts. I’ll see what I 
can do when I go. to th<j town¬ 
ship.” ' 

On "the way back, he had hand¬ 
ed over a bundle of various slips 
'begged from the people he knew 
along the township road, and Mrs:' 
Kershaw had been duly thankful. 

Next time he went by, Frank Ker¬ 
shaw himself thanked him. 

“It was good of you to bring the 
wife home those cuttings, She gets 
a lot of pleasure out of her gar¬ 
den. I hope to have the water 
laid on to the garden when I get 
things going.” 

As he sat in his hut, eating his 
meal from the bench table, Harry 
toid himself that he would like to 
see Frank Kershaw make a success 
of his poultry-farming. The young 
.. man worked hard and deserved to 
get on. , 

Trsa • wind whistled r. through the 
hut and the old man shivered. He 
would be glad when he could get 
a new hut 1:’“' 

His tneal over, Harry took . out 
a tin containing various pieces. of. 
timber and a sharp pocket knife. 
That little fellow would be thrilled 
at what Father Christmas would 
give him this Christmas. 

_ Harry’s thick fingers worked care-- 
fully: the knife trimmed and sharp¬ 
ened, and the boat grew in beauty. 
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NEW CHUM'S 


When Harry went along the road 
to the township for his mead, next 
day, Tony was on the gate; watch¬ 
ing. 

His fair curls glinted in the sun¬ 
shine: the freckles were brown on 
his tip-tilted nose. 

“Hullo, Father Christmas. Daddy’s 
hurt his foot. He cut it when 
Tommy started the plough when 
Daddy wasn’t looking.’.’- 

“Tut, tut!” said Harry. “That’s 
a pity. A great pity. Perhaps I 
could do something to help. Your 
mother might want some messages 
in the township. I . guess I’d bet¬ 
ter come in and see.” ’ 

Tony opened the gate and Harry 
went in. He walked around the 
house to the kitchen, door. Tony 
ran ahead, and announced the old 
man’s arrival. 

‘“Good day, Mrs. Kershaw,” Harry 
said. “I’m sorry to 'hear about your 
husband’s accident. What can I 


Harry shook his head. “I’m sorry, 
Mrs. Kershaw.” 

He felt troubled as he went back 
to his fossicking that afternoon. He. 
worked steadily in the gully, thpugh 
the heat grew worse as the sun 
moved; across the sky. 

At four o’clock he went back to 
his hut for a cup; of'tea. Then, re¬ 
vived,'he returned to his fossicking. 
He felt impelled to continue. It 
seemed that some force urged him 

Five minutes after he resumed, his 
pick in the soft, clay struck a hard 
object. Harry got down on hands 
and knees; he shook as he took the 
nugget from its bed of clay. Y' 

He held it up to the light. The 
biggest strike he had ever made. Up 
to then he had found only specks 
that he took from the bottom of the 
dish: this was a lump as big as a 
matchbox, and almost pure gold! 

He trembled so that he could 



Old Harry wanted material 
to replace the leaky roof 
and the cracks in the walls. 
He found the gold to do it, too. 


do to help? I’m going to the town¬ 
ship. Is there anything I can 
bring you?” 

“Thank you. I’d be very much 
obliged. The doctor’s coming this 
morning, so I can’t go out.” 

“When did the accident, happen? 
Harry said. 

“Yesterday afternoon. The horse 
got a fright and ran the plough 
over Frank’s foot. The grocer had 
just brought the order so he 'was 
able to send the ' doctor out.” / 

Frank called from the bedrooom. 
Harry went in. 

“Bad luck, old chap!” 

“Yes,” Frank said. ‘“It puts such 
a lot of work on the wife. All 
the fowls to be fed and attended 
to; the eggs graded and packed. I 
don’t . know how she’s going _ to 
manage.” 

“Perhaps I could give a hand,” 
Harry said. 

“Would you? I’d be so grateful. 

S6, when Harry returned from the 
township, he assisted Mrs. Kershaw 
with the fowls. 

After that, he went up each morn¬ 
ing to lend aid to the poultry -far¬ 
mer. In the afternoon, he continued 
his fossicking. . 

Frank, Kershaw’s foot did not heal 
as well as the doctor wished. At 
' last, the fact had to • bo faced. An 
operation was necessary. 

- Mrs! Kershaw was worried. 

“Frank will have to go to the city,” 
she told Harry. “We just haven’t 
the money at present. Frank put 
every penny into the farm.” 


hardly walk as he went to wash the 
nugget in the trickle of water that 
ran down the gully. The gold shone 
in the sunlight with a sheen that 
was unmistakable. 

Here was the new hut he had so 
long desired. Harry could see it in 
his mind’s eye. Of weatherboards, 
with a gleaming galvanised iron roof! 
And free* of draughts and leaks! How 
comfortable he would be! 

Then he remembered his neighbor. 

That nugget' would take Frank 
Kershaw to the city for the operation 
to his foot., 

Harry’s mind was soon made up. 
Frank should have the nugget. But 
■ how to give it to him? That was the 
question. Harry knew ’the young 
couple would not, accept his charity. 

An idea -came‘to the old man. He 
hurried along the road and soon 
was at the poultry farm. 

For a while, he made polite con¬ 
versation. Then he ^prepared to 
leave. 

- Seemingly as an afterthought, he 
.turned to Mrs; Kershaw. 

“Young Tony often asks to come 
fossicking with me. Suppose I take 
him now? He’ll be out of your 
way for a while.” 

“Do, you mind? He’d love it, I 

Tony spoke for himself. “Oh, yes. 
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LUCK 


Father Christmas. Let me look for 
gold wiv you,” 

Soon the two were going down the 
track to the gully. The boy carried 
his own dish and chattered happily 
of the gold he would find.' 

Strangely enough,. Tony had hardly 
been washing the dirt for half an 
hour when he found .a nugget in his 

“Look! Look, Father Christmas! 

Is this some gold?”> 

Harry sauntered with his bowed 
legs to where ,the boy. held up the 

There, among the yellow clay, was 
a nugget the size of a matchbox. 

“It’s gold, sure enough, laddie,” 
Harry said. 

“I jus’ was washing the dirt like 
you tol’ me,” Tony said, excitedly. 

“I took it out of that hole. When 
I washed it, I see that gold. Let me 
show Mummy, Father Christmas.” 
“Sure. Sure,” said Harry. 

The boy went so fast that the old 
man had difficulty ■ in keeping up 
with him. Tony burst into the 
kitchen. . 

“Mummy, look, r got you some 
gold. I found it mine own self.” 

Mrs. Kershaw stared. She looked , 
from the dish to the old man. 

Harry smiled. “|Sfew chum’s luck,” 
he said. 

“It’s like a miracle,” Mrs. Ker¬ 
shaw said. “Frank will be able to 
go down for the operation. Oh, it’s 
wonderful.” 

Harry went back to his hut. A 
storm blew up, and when, he got in¬ 
side the rain was leaking, down on 
his bed. He put dishes to catch all 
the drops, then set about building up 
' his fire. 

Harry looked \ after the poultry 
farm while the Kershaws went 
to the city. As Christmas 'ap¬ 
proached, the old man felt his loneli¬ 
ness. He missed the young couple: 
most of all be missed Tony. 

On Christmas Eve he was giving 
the hens' their afternoon feed when 
a car pulled up at the gate, Tony 
got out first and went running across 
.the yard. 

“We’s home, Father Christmas. 1 
got back to hang up my stocking for 

Frank came walking slowly, and. 
behind him, was his wife. 

“Well, it’s good to see you,” Harry 
said. “How’s the foot?” 

“Getting on fine,” said Frank. “I 
was determined we’d: be ‘home for 
Christmas.” 

“We- wanted to have ‘ Christmas 
dinner at home—and with you,” said 
Mrs. Kershaw. “You will, come to 
us for Christmas Day, won’t you?” 

“Well,” said Harry, almost- blush¬ 
ing, “ — well, since you ask me, it 
would be niccf’ 

Early on Christmas morning he ar¬ 
rived at the house. Under his arm 
he carried the finished boat, com¬ 
plete with white calico sails and 
painted a bright red on the hull. 

Tony was wild with delight when, 
he saw it. ■;> 

The Christmas dinner was the hap- 
• piest the old man had known for a 
long time. 

“And now,” said Frank Kershaw, 
as they finally sat back, “I want to 
thank you for all you’ve done, and 
to ask if you’ll make your home here 



"Look! Look, Father Christmas! Is this some gold?” asked Tony. 


with us. There’s that room in the 
yard where you’d be. on your own 
when you wanted to be quiet. And 
you could have your meals with us 
at the house. What about it?” 

Harry swallowed once or twice so 
that his white beard jerked to and 
fro. At last he could speak. 

He looked at Mrs. Kershaw. 

“You’re sure you want me?” 

“We’d love to have you.” 


“Then,” said Harry, “then I’ll stay. 
This looks like being a wonderful 
Christmas.” 

Tony jumped down from his chair 
and put his hand through the old 

“You’ll be my vewwy own Father' 
Christmas, won’t you? You’ll make 
me ’nother boat next Christmas. 


“Sure. Sure, laddie,” said Harry. • 
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Most stories of ferocious animals 
in our mountains have turned out 
to be cases of mistaken identity. 


Bush lions can’t 
raise a roar 


'A FEROCIOUS animal with the 

• huge head hnd shaggy mane of - 
a lion, was this month reported 
prowling about in the Blue Moun¬ 
tains.. 

The animal, ' called' the Erskine 
Gap Monster, was seen at a dis¬ 
tance by woodcutters at Mount Har¬ 
ris, 15 miles from Katoomba, 

Bushmen who tried to track down 
the beast found big paw prints 
which could 'have been made by a 
lion. 

But the animal was taken so seri¬ 
ously that a party of servicemen, on 
a training hike from Ingleburn camp 
to Katoomba, were warned to be on 
■ the look-out for, it. 

The animal is probably a warri- 
gal, a. huge beast, like a dingo only 
five feet long. Several have been 

• seen in the Blue Mountains in re¬ 
cent years. 

But the reports that it was a lion 
are not the first that have scared 
people, living in the country. 

As long ago as 1898 the Tanta- 
noola tiger was terrorising the resi¬ 
dents |of this little South Australian 
e town. 

The first report of the Tantanoola 
tiger came from a young man who 
saw the animal jump across a fence 
when he was returning early one 
morning from a dance. 

His hair stood on end; and he 
was too scared to do anything but 
gallop - home and tell the story of 
the tiger. 

Parties were organised to track 
down the monster, many others saw 
it, and women were afraicj to let 
their children out at night. One . 
man saw the tiger and fired at it, 
bringing, the animal to the ground, 
but the tiger proved to be a valu¬ 
able poddy calf. 

However, what was claimed to be 
the Tantanoola tiger was eventually 
shot and the body exhibited. 

Residents could not agree just 
what sort of an animal it was, but 
it certainly Was not a tiger. Most 
.people -who saw it believed it was 
a wolf hound. 

Shortly, after the shooting of the 
Tantanoola tiger another tiger was 
*een, this time in - the south-east 
comer of NSW. 

Roaming the Tantawanglo moun- . 
tain, between Bega and Bombala, 
it gained considerable notoriety as 
the Tantawanglo tiger. Many 
bushmen caught a glimpse of it, 
others found sheep and cattle that 
had beeii killed and torn to pieces 
by the animal. 


BY A. THORNTON 


This tiger has been seen periodi¬ 
cally .ever since. He must be get¬ 
ting pretty old. these days, but down 
Bega way there are people who still 
firmly believe the anirfial lives today. 

There was another tiger reported 
at Coolad, NSW, about the same 
time, and this : led to the story that 
a pair Of tigers had escaped from 
a circus and had bred in the bush, 
their young ones scattering far an<j 
wide. 

But the Coolac tiger turned out 
to‘be a wild pig of unusual color. 

With thoughts of tigers in their 
minds it was easy enough for bush- 
men to imagine that .almost any¬ 
thing from a dingo to' a big hare 
was a tiger. 

Still more tigers were reported 
from Wellington, Harden and 
Orange. Indeed, it seemed at one 
time that the country was likely 
to be overrun with- tigers, all off¬ 
springs of animals that had escaped 
from circuses. 

Not far from the Tantawanglo 
mountain, and soon after the first 
.tiger scare, stories of a Bemboka 
lion were spread .about the district. 

Bemboka is a little township at 
the foot of the Brown mountain. 
Parties were organised to track 
down the Bemboka lion, and many 
bushmen actually saw the animal; 
one even fired a shot as the animal 
made its way into the bush. 

It was not until some time after - 



A couple of trappers Were mak¬ 
ing big money trapping possums 
which were thick in the Brown 
mountain (there was no embargo 
on them in those days), but after 


they had brought in a large quan¬ 
tity of skins to sell to the local 
skinbuyer. other young men reck¬ 
oned they would also go possum¬ 
shooting and share some of the big 
money. 

The two trappers had to act quick¬ 
ly to keep the possum business to 
themselves. They captured ■ a big 
collie dog running wild in the 
mountain. 

With a pair of horse-clippers they 
clipped him short, leaving only a 
lion-like mane and tail tip. ■ They 
then released the dbg and spread 
the story of the. Bemboka lion. 

Search parties tried to track the 
monster down, and it was not long 
before several people caught a 
glimpse of the lion. That was 
enough to keep others out of the 
mountain, until the story eventually 
leaked out. 

The next lion appeared in the 
bush near Gloucester, on the central 
coast of NSW. 

This lion brought the little town 
as much publicity as did the Guyra 
ghost, some years later, but the. 
mystery was never solved. 

In 1895, three years befofe the 
Tantanoola tiger roamed the bush, 
a Walhalla mailman claimed to have 
seen a tiger emerge from an old. 
abandoned mining tunnel and go 
to a nearby creek to drink. 

Men went out to shoot the mon¬ 
ster, and sure enough it was seen 
coming out of the tunnel. But one 
of the party recognised the tiger 
as an old, bearded gold prospector 
wearing a black and gold sweater. 

He used the old.' mining tunnel 
as a home. It was fortunate he 
was, not shot. 

It would not surprise many people 
if workers on the Snowy Mountains 
hydro-electric scheme were to re¬ 
port seeing “lions” and “tigers” in 
the rough country at the head .of 
the Snowy River. 

Many years ago some huskies or 
sledge dogs were imported to the 
Mt. Kosciusko region. It was thought 
they would be very useful hand¬ 
ling tourists and their luggage, but 
some of these dogs escaped to 
the rough mountain country,, and 
for a long time it was claimed that 
these dogs had mated with dingoes 
and were destroying sheep and 
lambs. 

There was never any real evi¬ 
dence of this, but in some quarters 
the story persists . that there are 
still such wild dogs in the rough 
country at the head of the Snowy.* 
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They made 
monkeys 
out of them 

One of Australia's biggest hoaxes 
was put over in Melbourne in 1909. 


OUTSIDE a small hall In Bourke 
St., Melbourne, one day in 1909, 
a crowd stood listening to a spruiker. 

“Come inside,” he yelled, “and see 
the smallest man in the world, 
found floating on a piece of teak- 
wood off the South American coast. 

Once inside, the crowds saw the 
small man. well-clothed, warming 
his' hands near a kerosene heater. 

His neatly-parted ginger hair, and 
wax-like face, gave every indication 
of a small well-to-do gentleman, 
dressed in long-tailed cloth coat, and 
striped dress pants, stiff white shirt 
and collar, and stiff cuffs. 

Then the “professor” entered and 
supplied the history of the small 
man, “who was rescued by a British 
liner, and brought out to Australia at 
tremendous expense”. 

“He belonged to a'strange tribe of 
little men, in the heart of South 
America, where they are sworn never 
to leave their native land under 
punishment of death,” said the pro¬ 
fessor. 

“Therefore, this poor little chap 
can never return to his native land. 

“He is unable to speak, ladies and 
gentlemen, because of the long ex¬ 
posure after the terrible shipwreck.” 

An “ignorant” inter] ector said 
there was not teak wood in South 
America, but the professor rebuked 
him, and the attentive audience 
scowled at him. ' 

Asked why the little man—called 
“Pixie”—was not smoking a cigar, 
as' shown on the posters outside, the 
professor chided the questioner. 

“Why, we have to study his health- 
He is only allowed one cigar a day, 
under doctor’s orders-” 

Pixie, meanwhile, kept making a 
sort of hissing noise. All -sorts of 
questions regarding diet, &c., were 
answered by the professor, who said 
Pixie used a knife and fork, but was 
too bashful to eat in company. 

Then Pixie was lifted and placed 
alongside the wall, and as a special 
privilege the ladies were allowed 
to kiss “the smallest man in the 
world”. 

They rushed him, with as much 
gusto as if they were chasing 
Rudolph Valentino. 

After one of the greatest booms 
of any freak in any city. Pixie jour¬ 
neyed to Sydney, but before he cap¬ 
tured the hearts of .Sydney girls, he 
died. 

The promoters of Pixie wanted a 
death ceritficate; but after a close 
examination, a hard-hearted doctor 
refused and revealed Pixie was a 
monkey! The promoters emulated 
the Arabs and stole silently away. 

According to Press reports, the 
monkey had been shaved, then 
enamelled, after his tail was re¬ 
moved. It was believed the enamel 
caused Pixie’s eadar demise. 

But after that*; was a joke to 
say, . “She ' kisselP Pixie”, and it 
lasted many years; but nobody ever 
admitted it.—-Rob Mac Austral.* 
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RECAPTURE CHARM 
OF NU YOUTH 

Good Health - Stay Young - Optional 
Rejuvenation Treatment 
FOSE FAT 

REDUCE in the privacy of your home 

No. 1 NU-L1FE WONDER BATH 


Hi 


Helps you to relax while reducing, LOSE WEIGHT with this new, 
easy, pleasant, harmless method. No more tiring exercise, no more 
laxatives or drugs. No starvation diets. You just take a warm', soothing, 
comforting NU-LIFE WONDER BATH,. juSt . rest and relax for 15 
minutes this healthful, pleasant way. By 
following the NU-LIFE .WONDER BATH 
method, you will be amazed and delighted 
at the way your fat and bfilges just seem 
to melt away. If you are normally over¬ 
weight. you -can easily lose pounds and 
f *■' ~ inches. The more you use the WONDER 

BATH method, the more weight you lose. 
r y Uc Uj c r\\ This is the easy, pleasant, harmless way 
used by. the most expensive and exclusive 
Reducing Salons. This' is the way many 
New York and Hollywood stage, screen 
and radio people help to keep their figures 
slim, lovely, and glamorous. You may now say good-bye 
to your heavy waistline and hips and those unnecessary, 
unsightly bulges at a trifling cost. 

The NU-LIFE WONDER BATH method is an amazing 
new way to reduce superfluous fatty tissue on mostly all 
parts of the body, and the restoration of good health by 
nature’s own way for both men and women. 

FREE—A large size jar of Special Formula WONDER 
Reducing Body Cream for “FIGURE BEAUTY,” which 
contains deep-sea ocean health giving vitamins of phos¬ 
phorous, calcium, etc. Also free booklet entitled ‘Elixir of Lite Pos¬ 
tures,” which is key to long life and rejuvenation will be included 
absolutely FREE with your order for NU-LIFE WONDER BATH 
To achieve best results, this Special Formula Body Cream should be 
used after each NU-LIFE WONDER BATH. Just rub in on places 
where you wish to reduce. Up to- 2 inches fat can be reduced in a 
single bath, price £5/5/-. 

Also: FREE PARTICULARS AVAILABLE on Following: 

1. SNO HAIR REMOVING CREAM • and IMMUNERNISER. Com¬ 
plete treatment. 25/-. 

2. Re-Nu Vacuum Suction Hair Grower, £10/10/-. 

3. Violet Ray Sun-tanning Health Lamp, £10/10/-. 

RE-NU CO. (Est. 1932) Opp. Richmond Station, Vic. JB1755, or Box 
12, P.O., Balaclava, Victoria. AUSTRALIA. 

ORDER FORM (Only obtainable Re-Nu Co.) 


. for . 


. Plus 2/9 packing. 

and postage, includes your generous free gift offer. C.O.D. sent, 

Include 25 per cent deposit', or send free booklet on . 

. (Indicate choice). All goods sent in plain cover. 

NAME _____■..... 


mviiMmvn r 


CHINESE HERBALIST, ex-serviceman, AMF 

Will treat complaints of both women and men. 
Personal calls can be arranged within the metro¬ 
politan area if required, consultation free. 

Write all symptoms and particulars including sex, age 


FUL RESULTS. 
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Grisly clues to notable British crimes are 
lined up in .. . 


SCOTLAND YARD’S 
BLACK MUSEUM 


Pistol that fired three shots at Queen 
Victoria 100 years ago is an exhibit. 


By Peter Leighton from London 


The old-style candle lantern 
belonged to Britain’s most 
famed burglar, Charles l’carce. 
The Roll of Honor (left) com- 
memoratcs P. C. Edgar, murd¬ 
ered whilst on duty. 


Alongside is the historic cable 
sent by the police officer who chas¬ 
ed Crippen and his lover, Ethel Le 
Neve, three thousand miles across 
the Atlantic, it bears Scotland 
Yard’s cryptic wire address “Hand¬ 
cuffs, London, England,” and reports 
the couple’s arrest. 

For many trials scale models of 
the crime scene were made for 
the jury. On a table near the en¬ 
trance to the “Chamber of Horrors” 
is one of a room in Margate’s Met- 
ropole Hotel. There, in October, 
1929, young Sidney Fox strangled 
his own mother and set fire to the 
room. He was after a £3000 life 
insurance, due to expire a few hours 
after the murder. 

There is similar minute detail in 
the model of the bungalow at Crum¬ 
bles, Eastbourne, where Patrick 
Mahon murdered his girl friend, 
Emily Kaye, in 1924. It was Sir 
Bernard Spilsbury, the famous 
criminologist, whose evidence finally 
brought Mahon, to the gallows. 

In the same corner is an old 
bath, tub, going a bit rusty. It’s 
the bath in which Smith drowned 
one of his three “brides”. 

Nearby are the huge metal canis¬ 
ters in which Haigh dissolved the 
bodies of his victims in acid; and 
the battered container in another 
corner is the grisly relic of. the 
“Body in the Trunk” case. 

There is the poker with which 
Daniel Raven smashed the skulls of 
his parents-in-law; and the revolver 
which killed PC Gutteridge 

Many of the exhibits show that 
criminals are often, cunning, clever, 
and sometimes highly intelligent. 
Yet no more convincing proof that 
Crime Does Not Pay can be pro¬ 
vided than by tins mute array in 
Scotland Yard’s «feck Museum. In 
all but a few cases these exhibits 
have brought even, the cleverest 
of the criminals tb justice. • 


TJEHIND the grim brick walls -of 
■*-* New Scotland Yard, in London, 
there is now a suite of rooms more 
closely guarded than any of its other 
departments. 

It is the new 
Scotland Yard’s 
horrors. 

For many years it was housed 
in the vaults under the large build¬ 
ing until the Commissioners of the 
Metropolitan Police decided to find 
new quarters for it. A few weeks 
ago the new exhibition halls, in the 
left wing, of the building, were made 
ready for the move of the many 
thousands of items, each a relic of 
some terrible crime which has 
made headlines in the past 80 years. 

The Black Museum is not open 
to the public, and it probably never 
will be. 

The exhibits are too grisly 
is a real chamber of he 
just another Madame 
The bloodstains on the 
struments” are genuine—n 
paint!' 

Those museum pieces nearly all 
figured once in great criminal trials. 
Judges, advocates and members of 
the jury fingered them before a 
verdict of “Guilty” sent the prison¬ 
ers ifi the. dock. to the gallows or 
prison. 

Normally -the Black Museum is 
open only to policemen and crimin¬ 
ologists. ■ Students of .the police 
colleges, detectives from foreign 
police . forces, criminal, lawyers, are 
the only visitors. But now and then, 
the commissioners allow a news¬ 
paperman, to see it. 

And that’s how w e were able to 
take' you for a tour through the new, 
specially designed exhibition halls, 
with modern showcases, trip light¬ 
ing,! and a lecture hall. 

• ; I n one of the showcases is the 
only umbrella known to have been 
used for killing a man. It was 
wielded by John McNamara against 
Ernest Smith, at Chiswick, in 1908. 

Scotland Yard hunted the mur¬ 
derer around the world. They track¬ 
ed him down in Australia and 
brought him back to justice. 

' Another weird murder weapon is 
a small rubber ball, split in halves. 
It is all that was left of a bomb 
Irish . revolutionaries threw into 
Clerkenwell prison in the late 
1860’s. Seventeen people were kil¬ 
led, 115 injured. 


Close to it lies Ihe old-fashioned 
pistol which Edward Oxford fired 
three times at Queen Victoria as 
she drove in her carriage from 
Buckingham Palace—and missed 
each time. 

Another strange murder clue is 
a gaudy Christmas card framed be¬ 
hind glgss. 

The card bears the anything but 
festive greeting “Beware! This is 
the last Christmas you will spend 
alive!” 

The threat was no idle one. For 
the woman, Harriet , Buswell, who 
.got the card from an unknown ill- 
wisher, was found murdered in 
Great Coram St., London, on Box¬ 
ing Day, 1878. The writer—pre¬ 
sumably the killer—was never 
caught. 

Most of the relics are clues in 
mysteries successfully solved. 

There js, for instance, the tat¬ 
tered piece of the pyjamas in which 
Dr. Crippen buried his wife, Belle 
Elfnore, beneath the cellar floor of 
their home. Even today the little 
red-lettered tab with the manufac¬ 
turer’s name can be read clearly. 
It helped the police to prove Crip- 
pen’s guilt to the jury. 
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All at sea 


A SHORT STORY BY WILL LAWSON 


T ITTLE JOE, nicknamed the 
Viking, because he was of Swe¬ 
dish origin, led the way into the 
almost empty hotel bar, followed 
meekly by Big Les. It was early, 
. just on ten o’clock in the mBrning, 
three days before Christmas. 

They were there so early because 
being black-and-white artists, they 
never worked regular hours —• and 
Christmas was as good an excuse 
as any for a few drinks. 

“Now,” said Joe pugnaciously, 
“now we can settle this argument.” 

Les laughed easily, turned to the 
barman, Lonergan and s a id, 
“Mind if we have a bit of a hit 
around—this bloke fvants a fight just 


'“Two vodkas,” Big Les said, “or 
anything else that Vikings drink”. 
She set them down and Joe tossed 
his off with a loud “Skoll.” 

They ordered another as Billy 
said, “Boys, I have a problem. I 
wish you could help me.” 

“If marrying me will help you 
dodge the bailiffs. I’m game,” Joe 
laughed. 

“it’s not that,” she said. “It’s 
coupons. I want to buy a new 
dress for a very special occasion — 
very special. But with all this war¬ 
time rationing. I haven’t enough 
coupons.” 

“Have mine,” Joe said quickly. 
“Here;” he pulled his book out and 


Little Joe went overboard for Billy 
the Barmaid—and he certainly fell in. 


because he says he’s descended from 
the Vikings and I say he isn’t.” 

“Not a bit-as long as you keep 

out of my way.” Lonergan was 
reading the sporting page of a paper 
and did not want to be bothered. 

Little Joe turned to Les, shap¬ 
ing up to his six-foot mate. Joe 
was only about five-feet five, but 
stockily built. He had a huge chest 
and when he beat his fists on it, 
it seemed to boom like a drum. 

“Come on,” Joe challenged again, 
“I’ll show you what a ‘Wiking’ can 
do.” That was how he pronounced 
“Viking.” 

So Big Les amiably shaped up 
and Joe charged him with whirl¬ 
ing fists which Les easily fended off 
with his longer reach. For ten 
minutes the battle raged, till Les 
finally got annoyed, picked up Joe 
by the scruff of his neck and dump¬ 
ed him over the bar, which disturb¬ 
ed the peaceful Lonergan from read¬ 
ing his paper. 

“Here, I don’t want him,” he 
roared, picking up Joe and dump¬ 
ing him back over the bar, where 
he slumped exhausted on the floor. 
Then Joe began to weep. 

“Here,, what are we fighting for?” 
he demanded. * 

“You said you were a Viking and 
I say you’re not,” said Les. 

That set Joe going again. He 
rushed into battle once more, and 
would have been pulverised but for 
the sudden entry, of a lovely girl. 
Billy was her name. She was the_ 
barmaid. 

“Hullo boys,” she cried eagerly. 
“Full of beans, having a bit of a 
wrestle, eh?” 

Joe’s whole demeanor changed. 
He was crazy about Billy like 
every other man who met her. He 
would do anything for her. She 
was a. sweet, quiet little lady, with 
a kind smile for everyone. Joe’s 
dream .was to marry Billy. 

“What. are you going' to have?” 
she asked, as they stood side by 
side flicking the dust off their 
clothes. 



gave it to Billy. “Plenty there. I 
haven’t used any for months.” Joe 
was single, naturally, to talk like 
that. 

“Thank you,” Billy said, “but it’s 
not. as easy as that. I can’t use a 
man’s book, you see?” 

“WeH, cut ’em out.” 

“Not allowed to do that either. 
The shop people must clip them out.” 

“Then what can we do?” Joe ask- 


. “Tell ’em Joe’s your boyfriend,” 
Les smiled at Billy. “Say you’re 
going to marry him. Mind you, I’m 
warning' you, Joe says he’s a Vik¬ 
ing. He might be a wild, man to 
marry.” 


Billy laughed happily; but Joe got 
angry with Les. 

“Not as wild as you, anyway,” he 



Les dived in as a rescue party. 


said. “Tell me, Billy, what you 
want me to do.” 

“Go round to Doper’s the drapers 
and give them your book. Say 
your wife will be around to buy some 
things, but you can’t wait for her. 
Are you on?” 

“Too right, I’m on. -Come on, 
Les, you come, too.” 

So they set off. Joe’s eyes had 
a dreamy, faraway look in them. He 
already visualised himself getting 
married to Billy just because she’d 
accepted his coupons. 

Les led Joe into the drapery store 
of Mr. Doper and when Joe ex¬ 
plained the situation, the salesman 
said it would be quite easy. 

Joe could leave the coupons with 
him until Mrs. Joe came along at 
midday. Then he would cut out 
what were needed. 

Joe and Les decided to take a run 
to Manly, the day being fine and 
Christmas needing some sort of cele¬ 
bration. 

They had a good day and late in 
the afternoon, they decided to re¬ 
turn to' Sydney, intending to call 
and see how Billy had got on with 
her shopping. 


On the ferry Joe, who by this 
time, had decided how big a family 
Billy and himself would have, felt 
particularly daring. 

H e Kid, “Here’s something you 
can’t do; big fellow. Watch me!” 

Then he sat on the ferry rail as 
it neared the • Quay with his back 
to the water, put his toes under a 
seat facing him and leaned out till 
his head almost touched the water. 

“Look out,” Les yelled, “you’ll 
go overboard.” 

“That’s what you think. Now . 

watch me. See, I just twist my 
legs and . . . Help!” 


The cry came as Jae went over- 
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board with a loud, plonk. Les dived 
in as a rescue party while the ferry 
glided into her berth. When he 
rose to the surface, Les was facing 
the jetty, but he could not-see Joe, 
who was facing the other way when 
he came up. 


Another ferry master came close 
to Joe and yelled facetiously as Joe 
swam sturdily out in the harbor. 
“Where ye bound?” 

“North Shore. Where are you 

“Cremorne. Hop aboard.” The 


ferry was stopping, but Joe swam 
resolutely on. Then a girl came to 
the rail and shouted, “Hello, Joe. 
Won’t you get on this ferry?” 

'“No fear, Joe replied. “I’m bound ' 
for North Shore. Hullo Billy.” 

He suddenly recognised her, but 
still swam on. 

The skipper jangled the ferry’s 
bells, and Billy shouted: - 

“Joe, thanks for the coupons. I 
got a lovely wedding dress; took all 
the coupons, Joe.” 

“Wedding dress. Who said I could 
marry you so soon?” 

“But we’re getting married to¬ 
morrow . . The ferry was draw¬ 
ing away now. 

‘/Married tomorrow? Well, you 
might tell a feller before. How can 
I . . .?” 


“No,-I’m not marrying you, Joe. 
I’m marrying-. . .” She hat} to put 
her hands to her lips to make him 
hear. . “I’m marrying Lonergan. 
Didn’t you know?” 

“Lonergan?” The wash from the 
ferry half-choked Joe. He spat the 
water out and swam-out of the way 
of another ferry. 

“Yes,” Billy was. shouting now. 
“We’re getting a pub at Bourke-— 
Bourke, did you hear? You know 
Lonergan. Won’t you wish ipe 
luck?” 

“Wish you luck?” Joe was angry. 
“Look, Billy, X hope you and Loner¬ 
gan' get drowned in the Darling. 
Darling, I said—that’s the river. I 
hope you . . .” 

All she heard was “darling”. She 
yelled again: 

“Thanks, Joe, thanks. Then he 
heard a fai’nt call. “A Merry Christ¬ 
mas, Joe.”* 


A Christmas Carol was an early flop 

A number of the immortals of English literature were notorious failures when first published. 


TO7HEN Charles Dickens wrote his 
" famous work, A Christmas Carol, 
he possibly envisaged some of the 
esteem and admiration which is held 
today for the book, and its author, 
by millions of people throughout the 
world. 

Yet, according to a professor of 
English at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia at Los Angeles, this immortal 
story was a complete flop when it 
first appeared in 1843.' 

Dickens expected A Christmas 
Carol to earn him about £2500 yet 
fewer than 15,000 copies werfe bought 
during the first year it was publish¬ 
ed, although some of his other books 
sold as many as 70,000 copies in 
the first month. 

According to the professor,' Dr. Ada 
Nisbet, one of Dickens’ books even 
sold 250,000 copies in the first week. 
Today, that book, Dr. Marigold’s 
Prescriptions, is practically unknown. 

Dr. Nisbet points out that when A 
Christmas Carol flopped in 1843, 
Dickens had already published sev¬ 
eral successful books, including The 
Pickwick Papers and Oliver Twist. 
Other masterpieces such as David 
Copperfield and Great Expectations, 
were still unborn. 

‘ However, Dickens wasn’t the only 
great writer who suffered disappoint¬ 
ments with his early work. First 
books by many other famous authors 
-have been notorious failures. 

The first book written by James 
M. Barrie, later to write that mastcr- 
pieceiof whimsey, Peter Pan, was a 
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BY JERRY KLEIN, FROM -OS ANGELES 


paper-covered volume printed in 
1888. It was- called Better Dead, a 
title which Barrie, in later years, 
agreed couldn’t have been more apt. 

Almost as bad was A Text of Bi¬ 
ology, which was coldly received by 
critics in the book stores. Yet its 
author, H. .G. Wells, today is ack¬ 
nowledged as one of the greatest 
writers of the century. 

Other early books by writers have 



, Charles Dickens—his Christmas 
Carol was an early failure. 


eventually risen from obscurity to 
great renown. Among the authors in 
this category was the Englishman, 
Edward Fitzgerald. 

While studying Persian, Fitzgerald 
discovered poems, written by a little- 
known llth century Persian, which 
impressed, him . greatly. 

The Englishman gathered all the 
verses he could find—1000' in all— 
and tried to have his translations 
published. But they offended the 
taste of Victorian publishers and 
were turned down repeatedly. 

Finally Fitzgerald published the 
poems at his own expense, anony¬ 
mously. He offered the work at 5/- 
a copy but couldn’t sell a single copy. 
Even lowering the price to 4/- failed 
to move the books from the dealers’ 
shelves. 

Thoroughly discouraged and con¬ 
vinced that the peoms. were worth¬ 
less, Fitzgerald gathered up his 
books. 

Years later the Italian poet, 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, “discovered” 
the little volume and urged friends to 
search for additional copies. 

The verses became immensely 
popular and, before he died, Fitz¬ 
gerald admitted that he was respon¬ 
sible for the anonymously published 
Rifbaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 

Shortly after his death, one of Fitz¬ 
gerald’s first books brought £3500 at 
a New York auction—yet the same 
book, was selling for less than 1/- 
when it was first published. ® 
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Eisenhower double 
wanted for film role 


President breaks precedent 
by giving approval for self¬ 
portrayal in the Long Grey 
Line. 


BY HAROLD HEFFERNAN, 
FROM HOLLYWOOD^ 

\ SEARCH is on all over America 
for actors, young and old, who 
can portray US President “Ike” 
Eisenhower as a young man and as 
he is. 

The role is in the new Columbia 
film. The Long Grey Line, for which 
th e President has given his permis¬ 
sion to be fully portrayed. 

The role will probably develop into 
one of the most discussed roles in 
Hollywood’s history. 

In the past, Presidents in office 
have frowned on any suggestion of 
being impersonated in a film story. 

Eisenhower will be shown as 
a cadet at West Point, and later in 
his current status as Chief Execu¬ 
tive. The youthful part will be the 
longest and most important, but in 
each instance the actors chosen must 
b e equipped with both a similarity 
to “Ike” and the ability to deliver 
an impressive and dignified per¬ 
formance. 

Columbia is inviting movie fans 
with definite feelings about what 
performers in the character-acting 
menage seem best fitted for both 
assignments, to give their views. 

The film will be shot mainly at 
and around the West Point Academy. 
It starts rolling in a few weeks 
time. 

Columbia was surprised when 
word came from Jarrms C. Hagerty, 
White House Press secretary, con¬ 
veying the President’s approval. 

The story is an adaptation of 
Bringing Up The* Brass, by Marty 
Maher, veteran athletic coach at 
West Point, and friend of the Presi¬ 
dent, so it was not too difficult to 
win Eisenhower’s approval. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, always a 
warm friend ,of the business and a 
fan who saw a couple of new pic¬ 
tures each week in the White House, 
was film-shy. He consented twice, 
however, to be portrayed, but only 
after careful study of the scripts and 
of the manner in which he was to be 
photographed. 

President Eisenhower’s dual im¬ 
personation will mark the first time 
that an active President has been 
depicted. Harry S. Truman might 
have been the first but for his char¬ 
acterisation in Call Me Madam, by 
20th Century-Fox finishing up on 
the cutting-room floor. 

Mr. Truman was willing v in fact 
he never openly resented being bur¬ 
lesqued for a couple of years in a 
Broadway run of the musical. But 
when it came to releasing the movie, 
the 20th Century-Fox executives be¬ 
came a little nervous: 

Showing came right in the 


"Arlene is my darling" says Fernando 

By SHEILAH GRAHAM from HOLLYWOOD 


^pHEY haven’t set a date yet, but it 
seems certain that beautiful Ar¬ 
lene Dahl and Fernando Lamas will 
get married and settle one of Holly¬ 
wood’s biggest marital mix-ups. 

Arlene’s divorce from screen Tar- 
■ zan Lex Barker became final re¬ 
cently. 

Barker has already married blonde 
Lana Turner, who only recently was 
tipped as the next Mrs. Lamas. 

And to put Fernando in the pic¬ 
ture: He looked as though he was 
going to remarry his ex-wife, but 
there isn’t a chance of that happening 
now. 

The red-headed Arlene has taken 
care of that. She says, “Any woman 
who has ever known Fernando can 
never forget him, including his ex- 
wife. He’s the only man I’ve ever 
loved. 

“We’ve very much in love and we’ll 
get married soon.” 

But Arlene won’t name the date 
and place just at the moment. “I’m 
superstitious,” she says. “So is Fer¬ 
nando. If we make a date now we 
might be jinxed.” 

Arlene says her marriage to Lex 
Barker Went on the rocks “because 
Lex just wouldn’t grow up. I only 
married him because he wouldn’t 
leave me alone until I said ‘Yes’.” 

Arlene and Fernando have made 
two pictures together, Sangaree and 
Diamond Queen. And when she 


Fernando feeds Arlene an ice¬ 
cream' off the set. 

marries him, Arlene wants to work 
only with Fernando. 

“My next picture is Chubasco, 
and the studio is trying to borrow 
Fernando for me again. He wants 
to direct as well as act. Actually 
he directed me off the record on our 
two pictures. And I’ve never been 
better,” said Arlene. 

Arlene’s marriage to Fernando 
certainly won’t go on the rocks for 
lack of cash. 

In addition to films, TV shows and 
a beauty column, Arlene has a thriv- 
ihg lingerie business. • 


midst of the 1952 Presidential cam¬ 
paign and it was felt studio politi¬ 
cians might get caught in the middle. 
Quietly, therefore, the Truman epi¬ 
sode was deleted. 

If it should be decided that an es¬ 
tablished Hollywood actor must play 
the Eisenhower part. Dean Jagger 
might get first call. He’s a fine, 
dignified artist—his last big part was 
as Justus in The Robe—and he some¬ 
what resembles the President in 
facial features and contour. 

He is bald, too, which would elim¬ 


inate some knotty make-up prob¬ 
lems. Joe Cotten has also been men¬ 
tioned. but he might fail because of 
a long string of detective and grim¬ 
ly villainous roles associated with 
him. 

Eisenhower doubles all over 
America will be, whipped into a fever 
heat now that the movies have won 
the President’s consent and Columbia 
is gloomily contemplating the ava¬ 
lanche of photographs of Eisenhower 
doubles which seem certain to inun¬ 
date the lot. • 


Dean Jagger (left) may be called upon to 
play Eisenhower in The Long Grey Line. 
He has the dignity, plus facial resemblance; 
and is a line character actor. 
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★ MOVIE SHORTS * 


1/ ATHRYN GRAYSON, star of the 
IV MGM film, Kiss Me, Kate, is 
called Hollywood’s “young woman in 
a shoe” because she looks after 14 
nieces and nephews 'and her own 
daughter, Patty Kate. 

The key is always in the front 
door of the Grayson homestead, par¬ 
ticularly,' on Sundays when her 
mother, father, brothers, sisters and 
their wives and husbands and child¬ 
ren swarm all over the place. 

The fabulous Grayson family em¬ 
braces three different'faiths and four 
different nationalities. 

When they get together there are 
many arguments but few quarrels. 

When there’s a problem to solve, 
it’s done by the .whole family. Usually 
majority opinion rules. 

“Families are impojtent to me” 
Kathryn says. “I low to sit and 
talk with my brothers and sisters. 
It’s a comfortable feeling to know 
that we are one unit, one for all 
and all for ohe.” 

As a practical gesture of her inter¬ 
est in the next generation of her 
family, Kathryn has given her 14 
nephews and nieces five acres each 
of her ranch home near Elko, Nevada. 

The acreage will be held in trust 
for the children until each is of age. 

A special provision in the trust 
says that any addition to any of 
the families will receive a similar 
grant 

“Unless I run out of land” Kath¬ 
ryn says. “I’ll be able to settle the 
whole family comfortably.” 

Kathryn is the only member of the 


She keeps an eye 
nephews and 
as her own 


("YRSON WELLES and Egyptian 
" ’ ex-King Farouk nearly came to 
blows at a party in Rome recently 
when Orson declined, in strong lan¬ 
guage, to play the ex-monarch in" 
the Barry Mahon film biography. • 


IT must be love with Donald O’Con- 
■ nor and Marilyn Erskine—he 
gave her a ring featuring her initials 
in diamonds.# 


r JTHE extras - are delighted over 
three-dimensional films. Studios 
will have to scrap all the crowd 
scenes they’ve been using over and 
over again throughout the years.# 
* * * 

gTEVE COCHRAN sold his 27ft 
ketch Blackie Daw and bought 
a 37ft sloop named Flying - Moon, 
from a millionaire at Santa Bar¬ 
bara. • 


could make more money and have 
more fun as a real estate operator. 

The decisions of these Inembers 
of the Graysons, whose real family 
name is Hedrick, was discussed and 
endorsed by the family “parliament”. 

Kathryn has had singing success 
in ihany films already including Rio 
Rita,. Thousands Cheer, Showboat 
and Lovely to Look At, but her- part 
in Kiss >, Me, Kate, an MGM film 
showing currently in Australia, is 
by far her " most spectacular and 
successful. 

Her co-stars are Howard Keel and 
Ann Miller. Kiss Me; Kate is based 
on the stage, production with lyrics 
by Cole Porter and is in color,# 


(JHARLES BOYER. told the' French 
that he’ll never play a lover role 
again—he can’t be bothered wearing 
a toupee.# 


^HERE’S no truth in the report that 
the next movie for Martin and 
Lewis. will be At War With The 
British (Press).# 

* ★ ★ 

]yjARLON BRANDO has rented a 
garage in Beverly Hills just for 
himself and his motorcycle—no room 
for his racoon.#. 


QENSORS and directors fought to a 
standstill over the bedroom scene 
with. Dick Widmark and Elaine 
Stewart in Take the . High Ground. 
It was a stalemate.# 

★ * ★ 

JJOBERT RYAN goes into Metro’s 
Rope’s End after he finishes In¬ 
ferno at 20th Century-Fox.# 


Grayson, husband 
Johnston and baby, 
Left, Kathryn’s 
latest success. Kiss Me, 
Kate, with Howard Keel. 


family in the entertainment field, 
but a sister Frances Raeburn was- 
eloseto becoming a film player when 
love and a part that required her 
to learn horse-riding (which she 
hates) intervened and she married 
instead. 

A brother, known professionally 
as Michael Butler, was also, listed a 
future male star but decided he 
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Red wasn’t paid to thinh. He was merely given a knife and an address . 


“T DON’T want to see Gruner any 
■*- more,”' said the fat man with 
an air of finality. “I want to see 
his corpse.” He frowned. “On second 
thoughts, I don’t even want to see , 
that. 

“Get me?” He peered quizzically 
at Red. 

Sure, Red might have said. Sure. 
Mr. Smith or Jones or Brown, but 
very feiv knew the fat man’s name. 
Np one wanted to know either — 
that is. no one except the police and 
Red. 

Red had tried to find out but had 
been unsuccessful. No matter, he’d 
find out later. 


Now get over to that hotel.” 

“What! Right now!” 

“Yes.” 

“Just like that? It’s too quick, 
too many things can go haywire. I 
Want to look the place over . . .” 

“Look it over, but I want Gruner 
dead by tomorrow morning.” , 

Red stood up. He passed his hand 
over his eyes; the harsh light of the 
room bothered him. “Okay. You’re 
the boss.” 

“Don’t forget it,” the fat man said. 

Red opened the door, stepped into 
the hallway, and closed the door be¬ 
hind him. 

He walked along the dingy hall- 


ASSASSIN 


“I want no slip-ups,” said the fat 
man. “I want nothing noisy. No 
blundering. No publicity, if it can 
be helped. Get me?” 

“Yes, sir.” Red was irritated with 
the fat man’s “Get me?” at the end 
of each statement. 

“If you’ve got a heater, don’t take 
it with you. Don’t blow up the joint. 
Use this.” He took a flat, white 
■ object from his pocket, pressed a 
trigger and a long, thin blade flashed 
out. 

The fat man handed it to Red. Red 
pressed the blade in, pushed the 
small catch, watched the thin steel 
blade fly ,put. 

He did that three times. It amused 
him. It made him feel good inside. 
He felt at least three inches taller. 

“If you don’t mind answering, sir,” 
he asked, “just why do you want 
Gruner . . .” 

“He’s an informer. We’ve had 

one for quite a long time. Didn’t 
know just who. it was. We know . 

Red’s tongue licked the edge of 
his lips. 

“We found out Gruner’s the one.” 
said the fat mart. /“I’m telling you 
because I want you to know what 
kind of character you’re going to 
knock off. I want you to tell the 
rest of the mob that any informers 
will get the same treatment. Get 
me?” 

“Yeah. Is everything set up?” 

“I want it to be in his hotel room. 

I want the police to find his corpse 
there. Take the money from his 
wallet. Make it look like robbery 
. . . no. better still, maybe you could 
fix it like suicide?” 

“You mean stick a razor or a 
knife in his hand and leave the 
body in the bathroom? Something 
like that?” 

“Yes. Why not?” The fat man 
was smiling gently, thoughtfully. 

“I’ll see about that. I’ll see how 
things turn out. If everything goes 
okay I might be able to do that.” 

“It had better go okay. It must . .” 

“It will. But this hotel room busi¬ 
ness. I don’t like that. I’d rather 
get him in some dark alley. It 
would be easier, safer.” 

“It has. to be the hotel room. That’s 
part of the plan.” 

“What plan?” 

“You’re asking too many ques¬ 
tions.” 

“Sorry. I just thought ...” 

“Don’t- think; it will strain you. 
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made the fat man decide Gruner 
was an informer. What fool had 
told him that? But, come to think 
of it, maybe Gruner was an infor¬ 
mer. If so. he was .not the only 
one. 

Red turned a corner. This was 
the street in which the hotel was 
.situated. It was about three blocks 
away now. 

He knew Gruner, so it wouldn’t 
be difficult to get into his room 
if he happerfed to be awake. He was 
not worried about killing a friend: 
it was business, and there is no 
sentiment in business. 

But he was wondering why the 
fat man wanted it done so quick¬ 
ly. What did a day or two mat¬ 
ter? Maybe the fat man was going 
to pull some big job soon and 
wanted Gruner out of the way. 

. Maybe there was something 
scheduled for this week—even to¬ 
morrow. 

He could feel the knife in his 
palm now. He was careful not to 
touch the catch that released the 
blade. He didn’t want to cut him¬ 
self. He was always horrified if 
he cut himself while Shaving. He 
bled a lot, too. He didn’t like to 
see his own blood. 

But his thoughts' kept returning 
to the fat man. He didn’t know 
exactly why. The fat man and he 
had done quite a lot of business 
together. 

The fat man had a lot of danger- 
i enemies.. ■ Never before had he 


thought, of the fat r 


3 anything 


BY NIGHT 


way. His footsteps sounded giant¬ 
like in the confined space. 

The stairs were, rickety and he 
had to grasp the handrail tightly 
on the way down. Then he stood 
in the street, almost deserted now, 
and dark. Shadows wound their 
’way through alleyways, across the 
face of buildings. Street lamps cast 
puny circles of light. 

He began to walk north, toward 
the hotel in which Gruner had a 
room. He didn’t catch a taxi or 
even a tram; it was better to walk ' 
in the darkness, where no one could 
see you. 

Red didn’t like to be seen. It 
was good to have darkness for a 
friend. 

As he walked, he concealed the 
knife in the palm of his hand. His 
coat collar was turned up, his hat 
brim snapped low. 

Red felt like laughing. But he 
didn’t; he just smiled thinly. Here 
he was. going over to dispense death 
to a one-time friend. And this 
Was the funny part—Gruner wasn’t 
an informer, never had been. Red 
knew that better than anyone. 

A less experienced killer might 
have telephoned Gruner to see if 
he was in. Red knew that did 
not matter. 

If Gruner was not at home, then 
he would wait. He would lie on 
the bed, relax, make himself com¬ 
fortable. Killing was his business. 

His feet thudded along the grey 
pavement. Idly, he wondered what 


but a source of income. It was 
different tonight. Why? 

It had something to do with the 
fat man’s sinister smile. Red could 
sense something, like a nervous ani¬ 
mal sniffing the air for the first 
signs of danger. 

The fat man always smiled. But 
tonight his smile had been differ¬ 
ent. Red didn’t like it. Some¬ 
thing was cooking somewhere. 

He stopped walking suddenly. He 
had gone three or four doors past 
the hotel entrance. He swore in¬ 
wardly and walked back. He had 
to keep, his mind on the job, and 
off the fat man. 

He stood on the pavement look¬ 
ing at the hotel for a minute. Then 
he chuckled. jk He chuckled mainly- 
at the fat man and partly at his 
own foolish fears. 

Why shouldn’t a man be an in¬ 
former? Red thought. He figured 
that anything, anything at all, was 
fair. It was okay to pick up 
money any way you could. 

Then Red walked into the hotel 
foyer. He stopped and leaned against 
the wall, keeping in the friendly 
shadows. He could see the recep¬ 
tion desk from where he stood. 
The room clerk was asleep. 

Red walked, treading softly, up 
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stabbed with a spark of flame and a loud report. 


The darkness 


to the desk. The room clerk’s mouth, 
was hanging open and he was snor¬ 
ing slightly. Red glanced , at the 
slot of number 37. The key was 
not ■ there. There was only one 
explanation for that: Gruner had 
the key himself and was upstairs 
in his room. 

Red made no sound as he walk¬ 
ed to the stairs. He placed a foot 
on the first' step. It creaked. He 
looked back over his ■ shoulder. 

He wanted no witnesses. But 
the room clerk had not awakened. 
Then Red took one step at a time, 
carefully. 

He sighed, , satisfied, when he 
reached the first landing. The next 
two floors were easier. 

No lights burned in the corridor. 
It was only lit by the filtered light 
from the ■ moon, which was com¬ 
ing through a window at the 
end of the corridor. 

He stepped along the hall until 
he came to the faintly visible num¬ 
erals of 37 on one of the doors. 
He glanced at the base of the door. 
There was no light coming from 
underneath. Gruner must be asleep, 
he thought. That was luck. 

That was the wav he liked it. 
There would be no struggles. Every¬ 
thing would go quietly. Then he 
would slip back past the sleeping- 
room clerk . . . 

He looked back toward the lift 


as he 
ife. The 

blade sprang "out straight and sharp. 

He placed his left hand on the 
door-knob, the knife gripped tight¬ 
ly in his right hand. Take it easy, 
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sbalt. Hiverymmg was quu 
was breathing, a little har 
But his hands were steady 
Dressed the catch on the kn: 


he thought. He knew from experi¬ 
ence that some door-knobs creaked' 
incredibly loudly in the silence. 

Slowly, he began to turn it. It 
turned smoothly. Now it was as 
far'as. it would go. He paused for 
a second, lis.ening for a sound on 
the stairs, or the sound of the lift 
starting up. But all was quiet. 

With infinite care, as though his 
life depended on it. he inched open 
the door. 

The room was black, because the 
blinds were down. It wasn’t the 
friendly darkness that Red liked, 
but the inky blackness of death. 

He heard someone breathing 
slpwlv and shallowly as though 

f sleep. The sound came from the 
ed. He knew where it was, but 
couldn’t see it. If he had brought 
a gun he would have shct now 
and beat it. 

It would have been easy. He 
could tell where. Gruner was in 
the room by the breathing. 

But the knife meant that he had 
to get up close. He left the door 
open for a quick exit; no one was 
likely to come along the hall at 
this hour. Then he took a step 
forward, the knife still in his hand. 

rp H E dark- 

stabbed with a spark of flame. A 
loud report. Liquid down his shirt- 
front. Everything spinning. The 
room getting incredibly blacker and 
blacker until nothing existed. 

The lights snapped on. Gruner 
was on, the bed, in pyjamas, the 
switch to the bedside lamp in onq 
hand, the gun in the other. 

There was whispering along the 
corridor, sharp cries from some of 


the women, and the pattering of 
slippered and bare feet. 

A man in pyjamas came to the 
door, looked in, and stared at Red’s 
body. “I’ll get the police,” he said. 

“Do that,” said Gruner, still re¬ 
laxed, 

“I’d better shut the door,,” said 
the man. “Better keep the morbid 
ones out.” He closed the door be¬ 
hind him. 

Gruner stabbed a blunt forefinger 
at the dial of the telephone beside 
his bed. He spun a number and 
heard the click on the other end 
of the wire. 

“Hello,” said Gruner. “That 
you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Everything went according to 
plan.” 

“Good.” 

“We were lucky. He never guess¬ 
ed we knew he was an informer. 
He walked right into it. The knife 
was a good idea. He never even 
got close to me. 1 had the gun 
in my hand, waiting, as he open¬ 
ed the door.” 

“Don’t forget,” the other man said 
quietly, “that you never saw him 
before. Say he was probably a bur¬ 
glar or a nut. He had a knife, tried 
to kill you with it. 

“You shot him in self-defence. 
There’s no chance of|you being ar¬ 
rested. but keep calm. Get me?” 

“I’m always calm. I get you. 
Self-defence.” 

Gruner and the fat man hung up. 

Red’s sightless eyes stared up at, 
the harsh light in tfee room. There 
were hp shadows there; but Red 
had departed to the darkness of 
death. • 
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YOU 


CAN 

WELD 

with the electric welding kit with a 
thousand uses. Welds cracks and holes 
In car bodies, mudguards, radiators, etc 
Repairs ^ motor cycles, domestic appli- 

and brazes, too. Many useful artielfes 
can be made such as Station Wagon 
Bodies, Radio Chassis, Caravan Bodies, 
etc. The kit is easy to operate and it 
quickly pays for itself in time and money 
. .- " .2 vull battery. 




y Works 

.1 for free c._____ 

ing; or send now for this complete weld¬ 
ing kit; comprising a high-grade weld¬ 
ing tool, earth cable, welding goggles, 
assortment of welding tods, fluxes, elec¬ 
trodes, and complete working instruc¬ 
tions. 
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Prolific dates 

\IENTION in WN (31/10/53) of the 
112-year-old date palm in the 
Melbourne Botanic Gardens which 
has .not yet ripened fruit, recalls the 
success achieved with an experi¬ 
mental date grove in the Miles dis¬ 
trict (Q). The grove, on Rayford 
Park station, was begun nearly 15 
years ago, and in the past few sea¬ 
sons some of the pal'ms there have 
been yielding up to a quarter of a 
ton of dates each year. The success of 
the-grove has aroused great interest 
in the possibility of developing a 
date-growing industry, in 'Queens¬ 
land. — Cypress (Q). 

ft ★ ★ 

Early flicks 

EORGE FORSYTH (WN, 
^ 14/11/53) was a hit slow off 
the mark if he did not see. a pic¬ 
ture show before 1902. As a youth 
I lived in Armidale (NSW), leav¬ 
ing there in 1897. Prior to this—I 
am not sure of the- date—I saw a 
film of the Fitzsimmons-Corbett 
fight which was put on. the screen 
(a sheet of calico) by a travelling 
showman. He gave sessions last¬ 
ing about half an hour during the 
day and at night, at a “shilling a 
peep”, as he described it. His equip¬ 
ment, of course, was crude, and 
he depended on a limelight or car¬ 
bide tank for illumination. I think, 
that from these early, movies was 
derived the term, “the flicks” for 
they certainly did flicker. —Ajax 
(NSW)/ 


A SNAKE TAIL 



I AST. month my son chased a big 
snake on our property and just as it 
was disappearing down a rabbit hole, 
he grabbed its-tail. Re pulled it out, 
flung it behind him onto the fallow 
and broke its back with a stick. A 
week later, walking' over a lot of rabbit 
holes, he saw the iast few inches 
another snake disappearing down 


warren. He grabbed it, pulled hard 
and swung the snake round and round 
his head whilst walking over to a tree. 
There he smashed its head against 
the tree, killing it instantly. When I 
remonstrated with him for catching 
snakes by the tail, fe replied calmly 
"Why, the snake couldn't see me". 
— Dad (WA). 


Kiama’s blowhole 


()NE of the most unusual natural 
phenomenas in Australia is the 
famous blowhole at Kiama on the 
NSW south coast, which was dis¬ 
covered in 1797 by George Bass. Jt 
is situated on top of the hill on 
the south side of Kiama Harbor, 
and consists of a long cave which 
leads in from the ocean to a rock 
base, where it rises vertically up to 
the rocky headland. In rough wea¬ 
ther, the water roars through the 
cave and sends huge sprays up into 
the air to a height of ,70ft or more) 
According to a local story, a visitor 
to the spot some years ago attempt¬ 
ed to swim out of the cave iitto 
the ocean to win a bet. However, 
he received such a severe buffet¬ 
ing by the waves that he died be¬ 
fore he reached the ocean outlet— 
Val (NSW). 

* ★ ★ 

Destiny row 

A SECTION of Spencer St. in Bun- 
J " bury (WA), which has become 
known as Destiny Row could well 
be used as a safety advertisement 
by the National Road Safety Coun¬ 
cil. In the street there are four 
prosperous business houses in suc¬ 
cession — a garage selling the latest 
cars, a doctor’s surgery, an under¬ 
taker and a monumental stonemason. 
— Kewd (WA). 


Coining a boat 

A COUPLE of Maryborough. (Q) 
boat-builders have found it 
cheaper to rivet the ribs of their. 
38ft boat with halfpennies, than to 
use copper washers. A glance at 
the number of coins required for 
the job leads to some hard think¬ 
ing as at least 500 coins have been 
used.—Ville (Q). 


Two-headed fish 


A TULLY (Q) fisherman, George 
. Curran, recently caught a unique 
barramundi with two heads while 
fishing at the mouth of the fully 
River. The two heads, one on top 
of the other, were similar in every 
detail, although, the upper head was 
noticeably smaller. Both heads 
merged into the onfe body and the 
two sets of. eyes, and the two mouths 
all appeared to' function normally. 
Although fish with two tails have 
been caught in. the area, residents 
cannot recall one with two heads 
ever being caught there before.— 
J.M. (NSW). 
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Good oil on emus 

JT is not -generally known that the 
emu’s name is not of Australian 
origin. The' first bird to be so named 
was the flighter rhea (a three-toed 
ostrich) of South America, and our 
bird was named after -it by Surgeon 
Arthm- Bowes, who came to Aus¬ 
tralia with the First Fleet in 1787. 
Bowes described the emu as “a 
bird of a new genus, as large and as 
high as an ostrich.” He stated that 
the “flesh has exactly the appear¬ 
ance of a beef steak, and when 
cooked has a near affinity thereto.” 
Allan Cunningham, the explorer and 
Ludwig Leichhardt were others who 
spoke highly of emu flesh as a food. 
In the early, days, many a pioneer 
settler claimed to have received 
much relief from rheumatism and 
sprain by using the oil from emu 
skins as an embrocation. — North¬ 
erner (Q). 


“Iron” hark trees 


- Islands are being severely 

damaged by* pieces of shrapnel and 
bullets that originally became lodged 
in the trees during the war years. 
While foreign bodies of this type are 
something new in Australia, many 
other kinds have been found in trees 
in various parts of the Australian 
bush. One old man who worked in 
a sawmill most of his life told me 
the most unusual thing he ever found 
in a log was a gold wedding ring. 
He had also seen pocket knives, 
rabbit traps, nuts and bolts and even 
horse-shoes in logs that were being 
put through the mill.—AT (NSW). 


Grandfather elock 


(CONSIDERED to be one of the 
rarest and oldest clocks in Aus¬ 
tralia. a grandfather clock made in 
1680 is owned by Mr. Ken Hodge, of 
BaLara: (Vic.). The clock has only 
which takes twelve .hours 
to cover the face, and it strikes the 
time or. each hour. The dial is 
made from two hand beaten pieces 
of straight brass and is divided into 
48 division;. The antique was pur¬ 
chased at ar. auction some years ago 
and is a perfect timekeeper. De¬ 
spite its age. there is no sign of 
wear among the gear wheels. It 
has never stopped ticking for its 
present owner, and is wound by 
lifting a weight to the top of the 
case every twelve hours.— A.G.B. 
(Vic.). 

* ★ * 


Horse boats 

VWRITERS of Australian history in¬ 
form us that in 1832, water 
trade between Sydney and Parra¬ 
matta was carried out bv horse- 
boats. The job was a Herculean 
task for the horses who had to 
pull boats weighing 37 tons and 
80ft long, which carried stores up 
to 20 tons. The horses averaged 
about six miles per hour on the 
journey. They gained a well-earn¬ 
ed rest a few years later when the. 
boats were fitted with 12 horse¬ 
power engines.—Pegasus (NSW). 
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Biking in Bunbury 

J-JUNBURY (WA) has two features 
which the thousands of tourists 
who visit it annually immediately 
notice. In Beach Road are dozens 
of pine trees, the .foliage of which 
is cut in, the shape of a child’s 
sand bucket. They were known to 
local youngsters as the “plum pud¬ 
ding” trees because of their shape, 
but now a rectangular piece has 
been cut on the lower edge of 
the roadside to allow buses to pass 
other traffic without scratching their 
paintwork. " Its other feature is the 
amazing number of cyclists. who 
swarm through the streets like an.ts 
every mght after work. A' recent 
check showed that 3584 cj’cles were 
registered in a total population of 
9500, a proportion which exceeds 
that of Copenhagen, world famous 
for its high cyclist incidence.—Mitch 
(WA). 

- + * * 

Cobb & Co. centenary 

r pHIS year marks the centenary of 
the founding of the old coaching 
firm of Cobb and Co. in Australia 
by four Americans—Freeman Cobb, 
John Murray Peck, John Lamber 
and James Swanton. The company 
first operated in Victoria, but in 1861 
extended the business to NSW with 
the head office at Bathurst. In 1865, 
the business was further extended 
to Queensland. The last coach was 
taken off the road in 1924, the final 
run being made between Surat and 
Yuleba. Driver, of the last trip was 
Fred Thompson, now a resident of 
Brisbane. This vehicle was later 
purchased by the Commonwealth 
Government for £100 and is in the 
National Museum. Canberra—a relic 
of a glorious past.—Soapsuds (Q). 

* ★ * 

Lake explosion 

H^HE waters of Lake Nooga Noogadh 
x the Tambo district (Q) have 
mysteriously disappeared. Formerly 
about five miles in diameter, the 
lake has been steadily receding since 
a muffled explosion was heard there 
in December 1914. Today only a strip 
of mud about 100 yards long re¬ 
mains. The explosion, believed to 
have had a subterranean cause, 
killed all the fish in-the lake which 
was previously well stocked with 
giant perch, bream and barramundi. 
— Taroom (Q). 

* * * 

Murray shipping 

,r PHE centenary of commercial ship¬ 
ping on the Murray River was 
celebrated at Swan Hill (Vic.) this 
year. The first suggestion of rive 
transport was put forward by 
Captain Cadell who, in 1851, became 
convinced that the Murray could be 
utilised for transport purposes. The 
same year, he got the SA Govern¬ 
ment to offer a large monetary prize 
for the first steamboat to ply success¬ 
fully on the river. The Lady Augusta, 
in charge of Captain Cadell himself, 
and the Mary Anne, under Capta 1 - 
Randell both reached Swan Hill c. 
September 17, 1853. A consignment 
of hay was carried on the trip, the 
sale of which, defrayed the -ost of 
the undertaking.—Berembon£ (Vic.). 
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Here is one of the greatest 
offers of all times to sufferers 
of this embarrassing complaint. 


An amazing, new, successful and 
inexpensive treatment has been 
developed, tested and proved, to 
stop foot odour. Hundreds of ap¬ 
parently hopeless cases have been 
treated Successfully. It will not 
stain and is itself an odourless 
powder, to dust on to your feet 
and in your socks and shoes, for 
an immediate, effect. 

Send 21/6 for this new treat¬ 
ment now to 

BOLAND VICTA 


7 Cook St.. Sandringham. 



- - opens, bonnet and 

door closes—starts off in a different 
direction—all automatically. Very at- 

posting. 



operated. 

Any youngster can operate it, £3/18/9. 
Films 3/- each (large variety). Btys., 
p./3. Add 1/- posting. 

LEVENSON'S MAIL ORDERS 

236 Pitt St., Sydney. M2525. 


SYPHONING WITHOUT 
SUCKING 



INGENIOUS SELF-SYPHONING UNIT 



. Money Back Guarantee 
Price 10/-, POST FREE 
Sole Australian Manufacturers 
L. Palmer, 60 Trenerry Ores., 
Abbotsford, N9. Victoria. 
Phone JA6362. 


EDITAS 
RUBBER STAMPS 

r Free. 

: l-16in-ain, 2/6; 
3/9^ Add 3/6 if 

±sox iz r.u., unatswood, N.S.W. 
COUNTRY ORDERS our SPECIALITY. 
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A power link under 
the English Channel 

Britain and France to share surplus electricity 
but the Tunnel project is still "in the air". 

FROM OUR LONDON BUREAU 



T ATEST attempt to link Britain and 
• Li , France, this time with elec¬ 
tric power, was made last month 
When preliminary tests were carried 
out at Dover in a project tS lay a 
power cable under the-English Chan¬ 
nel. 

The tests, made by-' the British 
cable-laying ship Alert, are design¬ 
ed to link the electricity generating 
resources of the two countries. 

In a recent BBC broadcast, an 
official of the British Electricity 
Authority explained that connection 
across the Channel would involve 
the laying of cables about ■ 26 miles 
long. 

The project calls for a 132,000- 
volt connection consisting of three or 
four cables laid across the bed of the 

It is expected that the final tests 
will be completed by the end of this 
year, thus preparing the way for 
the proposed cross-Channel inter-' 
change of electricity. This link 
will be the latest of many similiar 
schemes that have been going on for 
more than 100 years. 

During the last war, an underwater 
pipeline, known as PLUTO — the 
initials of ■ Pipe-Line-under-the- 
Ocean — carried fuel from England 
to the Allied armies in France. 

But the most ambitious scheme of 
them all — a tunnel under the Chan¬ 
nel linking England with the Con¬ 
tinent — was first proposed 151 years' 
ago by a young Paris engineer, M. 
Mathieu. 

Over the years, the scheme has 
been the subject of hundreds of de¬ 
bates in both English and French 
parliaments,, but even today is little 
further than the blueprint stage. 

In 1802, Mathieu submitted plans 
to Napoleon I for the building of a 
roadway under the Channel to be 
"traversed by horse-drawn vehicles. 

Napoleon was greatly impressed by 
the project and spent many hours 
poring over the plans. He even dis¬ 
cussed it with the British ambassador 
in Paris, but the outbreak of war 
between the two eouftfries. soon after, 
meant abandonment of the project. 

Introduction ' of railways during 
the next fifty years boosted the 
scheme until in 1850, another French¬ 
man, Thome de Gamond, appeared on 
the scene and put everything on a 
practical basis. 

He produced the first accurate 
plans, with detailed drawings illus¬ 
trating a railway tunnel, and also 
made the first complete geographical 
survey of the seabed between Dover 
and Calais. 

Pass Thirty-four 



Then in 1875, both England and 
France formed Channel Tunnel Com¬ 
panies and after a preliminary sur¬ 
vey, digging began in 1878. 

After three years, the French suc¬ 
ceeded in sinking a shaft at Sangatte, 
ne&r Calais, and thrusting a pilot 
tunnel 1600yd from the shore. 

On the English side of the Chan¬ 
nel, excavations had actually pro¬ 
gressed , farther. Three shafts had 
been sunk and a tunnel seven feet 
in diameter stretched one and a 
quarter miles toward France. 

AW seemed to be going well until 
in 1882, when The Times published 
an editorial criticising the scheme. 
Its protest was echoed by military 
experts who saw the tunnel as a 
threat to Britain’s insular security. 

The cry was taken up by other 
groups and a petition, signed by 
some of the most prominent men in 
England at the time, was presented to 
the Government. 

Faced with such strong evidence 
of public opinion, the British Parlia¬ 
ment was forced to put a stop to 
diggings in Britain. The French 
reluctantly abandoned their work¬ 
ings a few months later. 

In 1914, proposal for a tunnel was 
under consideration by the British 
Committee of Imperial Defence, but 
it was shelved on the outbreak ' of 
World War I. 

Years later, Marshal Foch, famous 
World War I French Army leader, 
said that a Channel Tpnnel might 
have prevented the war, and would 
certainly have shortened it. 

Despite constant agitation for a 
revival of the scheme, successive 
governments evaded the issue until 
1930, when ^ -Channel Tunnel Bill 


A test length of cable being 
paid out from the Alert off 
Dover. Right: The cable has a 
Central core of copper strands 
insulated with paper, impreg¬ 
nated with jelly. Outside the 
paper is a lead tube to keep 
out the water. The armor wires 
protect the tube. 


was actually debated in' Parliament. 
It was supported by -Sir Winston 
Churchill, at that time one of the 
leading members of the Opposition. 

After lengthy discussion, featured 
by many angry exchanges between 
pro and anti-Tunnelites, the vote 
was taken and resulted 179 against, 
172 for. Thus th'e Channel Tunnel 
Bill for resumption of work on the 
project was defeated by only seven 
votes. 

In the last few years, however, the 
project has come back into favor as 
a strategic asset for West European 
defence. 

Two years ago, a French architect, 
Andre Baedevant, submitted stream¬ 
lined plans to the Supreme Head¬ 
quarters of Allied Powers in Europe. 
SHAPE showed keen interest in the 
tunnel as a safe route in the event 
of moving troops and supplies from 
England to the Continent. 

Basdevant’s plans provide for two 
tunnels — one for double-track road¬ 
ways and the other for double lines 
of rails —- and a Ventilation system 
which would provide a complete 
change of air every four minutes by 
electrical pumping. 

He has even planned for the in¬ 
jection of 720,000 litres of ozone into 
the tunnel every hour to offset the 
effects of carbon monoxide coming 
from hundreds of car engines. 

Modern opinion favors the immedi¬ 
ate building of the tunnel for electric 
trains only, with possibly an addi¬ 
tional tunnel for road traffic to be 
constructed later. 

The tunnel would run two or three 
miles at Folkestone and come out on 
the French side at Cape Gris Nez. 
It would be 28 miles long, 21 of 
which would be under the Channel, 
and would be 17ift high. 

Thus with trains running 60 miles 
an hour or more, non-stop, the jour¬ 
ney from England to the Continent 
would take only half an hour. 

The tunnel would be about 150ft 
below the lowest- part of the Channel, 
which, it is claimed, would make it 
proof even from atom-bombs.* 
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America’s cloak and dagger brigade 


One of their agents foil¬ 
ed a plot to kill President 
Roosevelt at a Big Three 
meeting in Teheran. 


By REX POLIER,. 

FROM PHILADELPHIA 

r FVEN years ago while Allied troops 
were engaged in some of the 
most bitter fighting of the war, a 
group of American civilians were 
risking their lives in even more 
dangerous work. 

The exploits of this group, the 
National Counter Intelligence Corps, 
were told for the first time this 
month when the corps held a con¬ 
vention in Phildalphia. 

Their work, which supplemented 
the army’s counter intelligence, in¬ 
cluded foiling a plot to kill Eisen¬ 
hower , and protecting Allied leaders 
visiting war zones. 

They also foiled plans of German 
intelligence agents, prevented serious 
sabotage of American installations 
overseas and ferreted out thousands 
of spies on all war fronts. 

Probably their most • important 
member was Robert Ebaugh, of ’ 
Baltimore, now an agent of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Ebaugh, who resembles the late 
President Roosevelt, impersonated 
him at Teheran when the famous 
Big Three meeting was held there 
in 1943. 

Reports had been received indi¬ 
cating that Germans had parachuted 
into Iran to assassinate one or all 
of the Big Three. Stalin would not 
leave the Soviet Embassy so Roose¬ 
velt, had to drive from the Embassy 
to the American Army camp after 
the conferences. 

Ebaugh, dressed like Roosevelt, 
rode in the President’s car while 
•his chief followed in an incon¬ 
spicuous sedan two or three' cars 
behind. Had there been an assassin, 
his bullet undoubtedly would have 
found Ebaugh. 

Another CIC member, Walt Kelly, 
of Pennsylvania, was assigned to 



The Big Three, Stalin, Roosevelt and Churchill pose for cameramen on 
the steps of the Soviet Embassy in Teheran, 1943. German threat of 
assassination was thwarted by intelligence men. 


protecting Allied airfields in Italy 
and Africa toward the end of the 

“Whenever the enemy retreated, 
they left behind saboteurs,’’ Kelly 
recalls. “As they receded from Italy 
they left innocent-looking brown 
canvas bags resembling big sausages. 


“They even stencilled blue num¬ 
bers on them so that they fitted the 
air force freight requirements. The 
idea was for one of their agents to 
get near a plane that was loading 
and toss it in the baggage. 

“The gadgets had a magnesium 
hand inside that caught fire as they 
got to certain heights. When the 
plane reached that altitude, the mag¬ 
nesium burned and set off an ex¬ 
plosive charge. We had a lot of 
trouble with these,” he says. 


Oldest man in the organisation is 
Gerald Condon, 57, of New York, a 


veteran of two world wars. He was 
an infantry sergeant in the first 
world war. “In the second,” he says, 
“I really got myself into something.. 

“We had the job of digging up nazi 
records of anti-Semitic atrocities at 
Bremen,” says Condon. 

‘There were still a lot of fanatical 
nazis in Bremen when we went to 
dig them up just after the war. There 
were snipers everywhere and several 
of our men were killed. 

“But we managed to get the 
records which were later used as 
important evidence at the Nurem¬ 
berg trials.” 

Some of the other assignments 
undertaken by CIC members were 
less spectacular but produced just 
as effective results. 

Perry Egan, of Brooklawn, for 
example, was assigned to cleaning 
up spies and saboteurs in Paris after 
the Germans had pulled out. 


RED-HOT 

THE language of love has been 
revised by leaders of fhe com¬ 
munist underground movement in 
Burma. Nowadays, a member who 
wants to "pop the question" has to 
consult the book of rules. 

Sentimental language such as "! 
love you" or "Your eyes are like stars" 
must be avoided. 

The approved formula is , "1 am 
deeply impressed by your qualities 
as a faithful and energetic member 
of the party, and I wish to wage the 
party struggle together with you." 

But before he says, this he must 

According to a circular quoted by 
the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, "Party members must not en- 


PASSION 

gage in matrimonial affairs without 
prior notice to the exacutive com¬ 
mittee concerned. The intention to 

notified." 

The female comrade has to watch 
her step as well. "A woman must 
give the party a reason if she refuses 
a proposal more than twice," says 
the book of rules. 

Obviously it will have to be a good 
Marxist^ reason—no nonsense about 

As to having two strings to her 
bow it is laid down that no other 
suitor may intervene while a com¬ 
munist courtship is in progress. 

Any breach of the rules is punish¬ 
able by death.* 


“We went over the city, block by 
b.loqk, foot by foot,” he says. “It 
was a matter of careful screening, 
of listening, and of separating one 
from another over a period of many 
weeks. Although the work was 
routine, it resulted in the arrest of 
many desperate spies and saboteurs.” 

One Of Egan’s most important 
arrests arose from a simple incident. 
He noticed that the receptionist for 
an American colonel was wearing a 
new pair of shoes. 

None of the residents of the small 
French town had new shoes. Egan 
sent a description of the receptionist 
to' his headquarters and the order 
came back ter arrest him. He turned 
out to he one of the nazis’ top spies. 

Ask any .one of the 500 CIC mem¬ 
bers what he did during the war 
and he’ll probably reply, “Just 
routine police work.” . 

But their “routine police work” 
was one of the most important jobs 
of the whole war, a job which saved 
thousands of Allied soldiers’ lives.* 
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World's News Crossword Puzzle — N on-Com petit ive 


CLUES TO THIS 
WEEK'S PUZZLE 


Flower. 

Melody. 


Rush. 
Lift up. 


DOWN: 

L. Illustrious, 
!. English 


t. Relative, 
i. Confident. 

5. Overpower. 


27. Certificate. 

28. Taxes. 

29. Connected. 


A new puzzle will be 
published weekly. Each 
sixth problem will be 
competitive in the 
usual form. 



SOLUTION TO LAST 
WEEK'S PUZZLE 
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COMPETITION 
No. 317 appeared 
on December 12, 
1953. 



five words to a line. 

FOR SALE 

Tyrell’s for plastics. Ladies overshoes, 
in pocket size container keep feet dry 
Sizes 3 to 5i, 12/- pr. Sou’westers black, 
6/6 all sizes. Free postage. Lists other 
lines 56 Hunter St., Sydney. 

10 x 8 Enlargements artist finish, colored 
in oil or sepia from film or photo. Price 
mounted 16/-. Photo»Service Club, Reiby 
Place, Sydney, NSW. 

FREE and POST FREE, 32-page Cata¬ 
logue of Bumper Bargains. STERN’S, 
200 WN. George St., Sydney, NSW. 

Balloons, Jazz Caps. Noise Makers, Dip 
Toys, Hoopla, Novelties. C. Pitman, 491 
Pit"! St., Sydney, NSW. 

MAKE EXTRA MONEY Coloring 
Photos. Easv. simplified Postal Course 
assures Success. Pleasant pastime brings 
BIG Profits. Send stamp for details of 
many Modern Monevcrafts. Make Money 
at Home Desk K. Le Bon College, Box 
279 Havmarket. Sydney. 

Skin and Chronic Diseases including 
Arthritis, Varicose Ulcers and Nerves Suc¬ 
cessfully treated by post. ' " 

““Model Elizabethan Galleon. Excellent 
Blue Prints 31 3 set. Bolton, 70 King 
St.. Sydney. List 3/-. 

Handmade babv sets, silk or wool State 
3-plv. £2/2/- posted. P.N 
—* *— °i. Lane Cove P 

STAMPS 

Special Stamp Offer! 3 brilliant multi¬ 
coloured Mozambique butterflies; 3 Nor- 
- folk Island pine trees; 4 fascinating. 
French Colonial pictorials; 9 China Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen; 2 San Marino Christopher 
Columbus; 3 Intriguing New Guinea 
pictorials; 4 German Dove of Peace; All 
unused, 7/6 t*~- 


Orders despatched 


___ Stamn Shoo. '- 

20 Salvador 2/-, 20 North ] 

7 Fiji 1/-, 21 5/6, 30 10/-; 12 Malta 1/6. 
20 3/-; 12 Cyprus *' “ - "" 


tralian Commonwealth Catalogue 

Printed and published by Associated 
Newspapers Ltd., at the registered office 
of the company, 60-70 Elizabeth Street, 
Sydney, NSW. 


Lists free.- W. Ackland, Box 1140K, MEL¬ 
BOURNE. 

A.A.A. Write for particulars and 
approval sheets of stamps. No obligal 
For beginners, juniors, or seniors. 
Douglas, Box 23, Kingston, Canberra 

Vacancies occur for adult collectors 
the Empire Stomp Club. Write Sec., 
PO Box 10, Enfield, NSW. 

Approvals. No obligation to buy. Juniors 
and beginners specially catered for. B. 
D. Eddy. 157 Myrtle St., Bendigo, Vic. 

"SUPER” NINE-PENNY SETS, 3 Nica¬ 
ragua (triangles), 5 Cameroons (natives 
and animals), 3 Canada (1938 Royal visit), 
3 Cape Verde (navigators), 9 Chili (pic¬ 
tures), 3 Angola (wild animals), 3 Hun¬ 
gary (rest hdmes), 10 Ceylon, 10 Bul¬ 
garia, 10 Uruguay. Any set 9d each. 10 
sets for 7/-. Add postage. THE ATLAS 
STAMP CO., Box 1, ROSEVILLE, NSW 

Penny Approvals, World Wide. “C.D 
Stamps,” Box 59, Gympie, Qld. 

50 Aust. 1/-, 500 Br. Empire 20/-, 50 
New Zealand 3/6, 50 Chile 2/9, 200 world 
2/-, 50 Sth. Africa 3/-, 25 Guatemala 2/-, 
100 France 2/6, 100 Hungary 1/6. K. G. 
Wiese, Box 14, Bordertown, S.A. 

25 Croatia 1/9, 100 Greece 5/-, 200 Hun¬ 
gary 4/6, 24 Guatamala 2/-, 50 Iran 4/-, 15 
Guadaloupe 1/3, 100 Colombia 12/-, 100 
Australia 7/6, 500 Austria 17/6. J. Woods, 
55 Scotts Av„ Mortdale, NS.W. 

Stamps, 25 old Australian Stat< 

10 large Canadians pictorials 1/6. 

Brown. Box. 12, Lidcombe, N.S.W. 

500 different whole world, fine packet, 
10/-, 50 different Australian 1/-, 50 Japan 
1/6, 20 China 6d, 20 large American pic¬ 
torials 1/6,110 large Italian pictorials 6d, 
50 American .2/6, 25 New Zealand 1/6, 50 
large pictorials 3/-, 500 large.~ 


, 131 1 


t Stree 


Elwood, 


Special All Different stamps: 
Bohemia 6/-; 1000 all world, 16/-; 100 

Bulgaria 6/-: 200 Bulgaria 14/-; 100 China 
2/3; 100 Czechoslovakia 3/3; 100 Denmark 
3/-: 100 Finland 5/-. Order from MAP- 
PIN and CURRAN, 343 Little Collins St., 
Melbourne. 


When a whale is properly caught, 
and the meat processed and prepared, 
it is nearly indistinguishable from 
beefsteak- The annual Antarctic 
whale catch represents more than 
half a million tons of such meat, more 
than all the beef exported in an 
average year by Argentina, the 
world’s leading beef exporter. 


A*******************-*-***** 

I MEN! sc] 

t ALL CHEMISTS’ GOODS t 
? and TOILET REQUISITES * 

+ TESTEX Tonic Tablets * 

PRICE, 10/6. 

-k Retain that Youthful Health and 

* Vigor. J 

* Reliable Products Co. * 

* BOX 617, G.P.O., SYDNEY. J 


AERIAL ELIMINATED 

The CAPTAIN AERIAL UNIT equals £ 
50ft. high - - 1 -" "-" - 


more stations, Freedom from 
Lightning", Reduces Static, Does away 
with poles and wires. Broadcast or Short 
Wave Reeeptloh. Electrical and . other 
noises /reduced.- Price 8/-. 

Regd. Post FREE, No C.O.D. 

REG. COOKE, P.O., BOX 9 (W), 
Gerringong, N.S.W. 
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STRIKING CUTTINGS: EH.F. 
(Ryde, NSW): Cuttngs should be 
taken only from healthy plants. A 
sharp knife is necessary to- give a 
tlean cut which hastens the forma¬ 
tion of a callus, the first stage to¬ 
ward root growth. The cut is made 
across the stem just below a node 
where a leaf joins the stem or, 'in 
the case of bare wood, where a leaf 
scar is visible. Usually the lower 
leaves are removed for above three 
quarters 'of the cutting’s length. They 
are usually planted to a depth of 
i or 1/3 of their length. A . good 
medium is coarse river sand which 
has been washed to remove silt. 
Granulated peat moss can be added 
in varying proportions, from equal 
parts of one of peat to five of sand. 

Once the cuttings are made it is 
important that the cut surface does 
not becom^ dry' as this may pre¬ 
vent callusmg. (This does not apply 
to such plants as Poinsettia or Fran- 
gipanni, which are left exposed for 
a few days before insertion). .Light 
is necessary for growth, but all- but 
hardwood cuttings should be pro¬ 
tected from direct sunshine, par¬ 
ticularly in summer 

Softwood cuttings: These are made 
from the tips of shoots in active 
growth—usually in spring and early 
summer. Plants which root very 
readily include fuchsia, coleus, hy¬ 
drangea, and. diervilla 

Semi-hardwood cuttings: Such as 
gardenia, hibiscus and veronica, are 
made from firm wood which has 
more or less completed its growth. 
Cuttings can be from about 4in to 
6in long. 

Many of the more difficult plants, 
such as boronia, strike better if the 
cuttings are taken with a heel of 
older wood. This is done by using 
side growths and cutting them from 
the parent branch with a portion 
of bark and wood up to a half-inch 
long attached. 

CHRISTMAS TREE: E.M. (Strath- 
field, NSW): An inexpensive and 
realistic “snowfall” effect can be 
obtained by using soapsuds on the 


branches of your Christmas tree. 
Empty a bqx of soap flakes or soap 
powder into ,a deep bowl or basin 
and add a small amount of water. 
Whip until the • suds seem dryish 
and look like cream. Spread news¬ 
papers under the tree and apply 
suds from the top branches down. 
For a sparkling, fresh-fallen effect, 
sprinkle sohp flakes over the 
branches before the suds are dry. 
For a very ornamental decoration, 
gold or silver glitter (obtainable in 
small packets priced - at about 1/- 
from most stationers), can be used 
instead of the soapflakes. This home¬ 
made “snow” can also be used on 
holly wreaths and other Yuletide 
. decorations to give a “White” Christ¬ 
mas effect. The soap dries over¬ 
night, looks natural, and stays in 
place indefinitely. 

COINS 

L.W. (Walkerville, SA): Collec¬ 
tors’ value of your coins are as fol¬ 
lows: Queen Victoria Crown, 15/- 
to 20/- according to condition; Ihdia 
One Anna, 3d; English Half Crown 
(1818), 5/- to 10/-, according to 
condition; “In memory of the Good 
Old Days” is an imitation of a 
George III Spade Guinea, no value 
whatever; 10 Centesimi of Felix, 
King of Sardinia, value 2/-. 

H.C. (Kangaroo Point, Qld.): Value 
of your coins are as foliows: Spanish 
Dollar, 15/-; Kruger Penny, 1/-; 
French 10 Cents, 3d; William IV Half¬ 
penny, 1/-; India l/12th Anna, 3d; 
3d Coin Weight, no value; China 10 
Cents, 6d; Ceylon One Cent, 2d; 1909 
Farthing, Id; 1844 Halfpenny, 6d; 
France 10 Centimes, 3d; Straits 
Settlements One Cent, 3d; Japan i 
Sen, Id; Belgium 10 and 5 Cents, 3d 
each; Ceylon 10 Cents, 6d; German 
10 Pfennig, 3d; Japan 1 Rin, 3d; 
Mexico One Cent, 3d. 

L.McC. (Neville, NSW): Austra¬ 
lian pennies dated 1920 have no 
value above face. Dated 1930. they 
are rare Collectors consider them 
to be worth 10/-. 


a 


NEW! 

THE SAINT 


7 complete 
adventures of 


New series of stories by 
Leslie Charteris not yet 
available in book form. 
The Saint outwits the 7 knaves of Europe. Be sure to read 
the first adventure 

The Saint in Rome-next week in 


Pocket Book 


ORDER 
l our Copy 
Today 


RECIPES FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


with a thick slice of finely chopped 
pineapple. Add a small half cup of 
sugar and bruise the bruit into the 
sugar with a wooden spoon. Add 
a cup of orange juice and 1 a cup 
of lemon jiiice. Half a cup of lime 

added. Set aside in a cold place for 
30 minutes then strain into a large 
jug containing ice or ice cubes. Fill 
up jug with equal quantities of 
lemonade and ginger ale. Garnish 
with two or three slices of orange 

PAPAW SURPRISE 
1 ripe papaw; 1 packet lime jelly 
crystals; 1 cup cherries or ^ diced 

Select a nice papaw, size depend¬ 
ing on the number of servings you 
require. Make jelly according to 
directions on packet adding the 
extra gelatine (a little sherry or 
liqueur may replace some of the 
water if desired). Stone cherries 
or dice fruit. Cut a slice off the top 
of the papaw and carefully scoop 
„„e «... A( jd prepared fruit 

refully pour into 
1. Set any re¬ 


fill*''h and then 

maining jelly in... „„ „ 

garnish when serving the sweet. 
Place papaw in refrigerator or ice- 
chest and chill thoroughly. This is 
'. very pretty sweet when cut and 
erved in slices—the green of the 
" contrasting with the golden 
(Tinned, fruits may be used 


Je ll y 


heated and the__ _ _ _ 

jelly crystals.) 

MARSHMALLOW ICE-CREAM 
12 marshmallows; 1 cup hot milk; 
1 cup cold milk; 1 teaspoon vanilla; 
4 tablespoons powdered milk; few 
drops cochineal. 

Cut up marshmallows and stir into 
the cup of hot milk until dissolved. 
Add vanilla and allow to stand until 
the milk begins to cool and thicken. 
Beat cold milk and powdered milk 
together, then beat both mixtures 
vigorously together. Color a deli¬ 
cate pink. Freeze for one hour then 
remove from tray and beat again. 
Freeze until firm. Serve with choco¬ 
late sauce or a topping of crushed 
strawberries and whipped cream. 

RICH CHRISTMAS PUDDING 
Ingredients: 51b flour, Jib bread¬ 
crumbs, pinch of salt; lib butter; lib 
brown sugar; lib currants; lib sul¬ 
tanas; Jib raisins; Jib citron peel; 
9 eggs; 1 gill brandy; J a nutmeg; 
11b almonds; 1 teaspoon mixed spice; 
J teaspoon bicarbonate of soda. 

Method: Clean and prepare all 
firuit, cut citron peel finely and 
blanch and chop the almonds. (N.B. 
If fruit is washed it should be thor¬ 
oughly sun-dried before commen¬ 
cing to mix the pudding.) 

I lav e a large boiler of water in 

add well-beaten eggs and bTandy! 
Stir all fruit in well. Add bread¬ 
crumbs, sifted flour, soda, grated 
nutmeg and spice. Mix all well to¬ 
gether. Tie up in a very strong pud¬ 
ding cloth, allowing room for the 
mixture to swell. Place in boiling 
water and cook 6 hours on the day 
it is made, and 3 hours on the day 
it’s to be used. Serve with brandy 
or wine sauce, whipped cream, ice¬ 
cream, or boiled custard. 


Solution to Chess 
Problem No. 655 

Q—HI 

... Q x Q ch; 2. P—B3 mate. 
... Q—Kt7 ch; 2. B—B3 mate. 
. .. Q x B; 2. Q x B mate. 

... Q x P or Q—H7; 2. B—B3 m; 
" x B; 2. Q x Q mate. 
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• Ruthlessly slaughtered for Its 

• feathers by Japanese hunters . . . 


The shy, short-tai 
albatross is as 
dead as the dodo 


3000 birds perished when their island home 
was wiped out to evade 


FROM OUR TOKIO BUREAU 

THHE short-tailed albatross of the 
Pacific Ocean may have follow¬ 
ed the dodo, the great auk, and the 
Labrador duck into extinction, ac¬ 
cording to ornithologists. 

The short-tailed or Steller’s alba¬ 
tross (Diomedea albatrus) was the 
largest and handsomest of the three 
Pacific albatrosses. Steller’s was 
not the wandering albatross of the 
southern ocean which likes to fol¬ 
low ships, but a shy bird going 
its' windswept way from the South 
China coast to Kamchatka, from the 
Bering Sea to lower California. 

First described by an ornitholo¬ 
gist in 1780, it nested in numbers 
in the northern Bonin Islands, the 
southern Izus and southern Ryuk- 
yus—all islands off the coast of 
Japan. 

Growth of the world feather 
trade, starting about 1885, started a 
persecution of the big white bird, 
which ended at last in January, 
1933, with the ruthless slaughter of 
3000 Steller’s albatrosses on volcanic 
Tori Shima, between the Bonins and 
the Japanese home islands. 

Wiped out in anticipation of a 
Japanese law to save them, these 
birds were the last known definite¬ 
ly to exist. 

. Several times since that infamous 
massacre, mainly by Japanese hun¬ 
ters, mariners have reported seeing 
lone Steller’s albatrosses at sea. 
Latest report came in 1951 from 
scientists aboard, the British oceano¬ 
graphic survey ship. Challenger, 
which discovered the record 35,640- 
foot Challenger Deep south-west of 
Guam. 

Unfortunately, Steller’s resembles 
the other two Pacific albatrosses. 
Adults appear- similar to' the fairly 
common Laysan albatross, and the 
young resemble the black-footed al¬ 
batross. Without an actual speci¬ 
men to back it up, n,ot even an ex¬ 
pert’s sighting can be regarded as 
scientific evidence—and no. speci¬ 
men has been taken since 1933. 

A wildlife expert with the Ameri¬ 
can forces in Japan made a deter¬ 
mined search for Steller’s in, its. 
nesting islands, but found not a 
single bird or egg. 

Ornithologists, therefore, are 
ready to conclude that if anyone 
has seen a Steller’s at sea since 
1933, the bird was an elderly indi¬ 
vidual, too old to breed, living out 
its last days in hopeless loneliness. 

There is a possibility that, as in 
the case of New Zealand’s chicken- 
like takahe, the species may. rise 
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Wandering albatross with 9ft 8in wingspan made a suicide dive at the 
steamer City of Edinburgh off Albany, WA, and died of a dislocated 


again from the progeny of a few 
pairs still nesting in some out of 
the way place. 

The trouble with this hope is 
that Steller’s albatrosses bred only 
in a limited, well-explored area. 
And this area swarms with Japan¬ 
ese, Okinawan and Chinese fisher¬ 
men who will land and hunt down 
for food any big bird they may see 
on islands they pass. 

Shy at sea, Steller’s albatross was 
tame and stupid on the nesting 
grounds. A hunter could club several 
hundred a day on their nests built 
on the grounds. Eggs frequently were 
left to spoil and chicks to starve. If 


Ex-boxer is now 

A FEW years ago Johnny Indrisaho 
x seemed to be heading toward 
championship class in US boxing. To¬ 
day, he has graduated into a soft 
movie job, where his long and col¬ 
orful ring career is paying off. 

He acts as fight adviser for all 
Hollywood pictures. He supervised 
the Shane battle between Alan Ladd 
and Van Heflin. 

He taught the ladies how to brawl 
authentically in Westward The 
Women and when Ingrid Bergman 
astounded everyone as the boxing 
nun in Bells of St. Mary’s, it was 
Johnny who taught her how. 

Currently, he’s on the job at MGM 


the bird did try. to fly away, hun¬ 
ters could easily catch it while it 
made the long run needed for its 
take-off. 

Steller’-s albatrosses hatched only 
a single chick at a time. Insect 
parasites and crows often killed the 
little ones. Even grown birds oc¬ 
casionally perished if they landed 
in a valley or depression where 
there was n,o'room for a take-off 
run. But ornithology’s record in 
this tragic ease is crystal clear. Man 
killed off the Steller’s albatross, as 
he has exterminated so many 
others of the world’fe- specialised 


film fight adviser 

with Tennessee Champ, starring 
Shelley Winters and Eiewey Martin. 

“I fought 157 amateur bouts in 
Boston and I was given so many 
watches as gifts I started to look 
like a walking jewellery store,” says 
Johnny. 

“I made a deal with the local 
pawnbroker, who gave me about £1 
for every watch. I woyjd win Friday 
night and rush to the pawnbroker on 
Monday,” he recalls. 

Johnny also plays a referee in 
Tennessee Champ, but this is com¬ 
pletely in character for him. He is 
now a professional third man in tha 
ring, licensed by the State of Cali-, 
fornia.# 
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